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m  had  become  serious  for  the  Bradys.  Bound  in  the  water,  they  seemed  to  fall  victims 
to  the  rising  tide.  Suddenly  the  man  astern  gave  a  cry  and  pointed  to  an 

approaching  boat.  Was  it  help  at  last?” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HE  WANTED  HIS  BROTHER'S  CORPSE. 

It  poured  in  torrents  that  February  morning,  and  over 
on  Governor's  Island,  the  United  States  military  station 
at  New  Y'ork  City,  it  seemed  to  rain  harder  than  any¬ 
where  else. 

On  the  first  boat  over  from  the  Battery  came  a  freckled¬ 
faced,  red-headed  young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty. 

He  was  poorly  bi\t  neatly  dressed. 

About  his  shabby  hat  was  a  broad,  new  mourning  band, 
and  there  was  another  about  the  sleeve  of.  his  well-worn 
overcoat  in  the  modern  style. 

His  eyes  were  red  with  iveeping,  and  his  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  told  that  he  was  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  first  death  which  in  his  short"  life 
had  been  put  directly  up  to  him. 

•  That  is  the  time  when  it  really  does  come  hard. 

There  were  but  few  persons  on  the  boat,  and  all  wore 
Uncle  Sam’s  uniform. 

Two  carried  heavily  laden  baskets  and  had  evidently 
been  to  market,  probably  for  some  officer’s  mess. 

This  pair  seemed  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  youth 
who  sat  opposite  to  them  in  the  little  cabin. 

At  last  one  leaned  over  and  said :  < 

“Say,  young  feller,  will  it  be  Red  Pat  Padian,  of  the 

82d,  vou’re  after?” 

*  «/ 

“Yair,”  replied  the  youth,  in  a  subdued  done. 

“You'll  be  his  brother,  I  s’pose?  You  look  like  him.” 

“Yair.  He  was  me  only  brudder.  I  didn’t  hear  of  his 
det  till  too  late  to  ketch  de  last  boat  last  night.” 

“So?” 

“Y'air.  What  ailed  him,  d’  youse  know?” 

“No;  I  heered,  dough,  it  was  pewmonia.  Red  wasn't 
in  mv  regiment.” 

“It’s  strange  dey  wouldn’t  let  a  feller  know,  and  me 
his  only  relation.” 

“P’raps  dey  didn’t  have  your  address.” 

“I  tought  dey  always  kept  de  address  of  a  soldier’s 
nearest  relatives  or  friend?” 

“So  dey  do,  but  mistakes  come  sometimes.  Mebbe  dis 
was  one.” 

Young  Padian  made  no  mistake. 

Evidently  he  was  disinclined  to  talk. 

When  the  boat  rounded  up  at  the  little  pier  on  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Island  the  soldier  who  had  butted  in  asked  the 
voung  man  if  lie  knew  where  he  ivas  going,  and  upon 
being  informed  that  he  /lid  not,  kindly  directed  him  to 
the  office  of  Captain  Kochmann,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look 
bfu-r  t  he  island’s  dead. 

Presenting  himself  at  this  office,  young  Padian  was 


obliged  to  wait  for  fully  half  an  hour  before  the  Captain 
put  in  an  appearance. 

“Why,  that  corpse  was  sent  away  last  night,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Kochmann,  vdien  the  young  man  had  introduced 
himself  and  made  his  business  known. 

“Sent  where — to  who?”  cried  Padian.  “I’m  his  only 
relation.  I  tort - ” 

Here  he  broke  dowm  and  began  to  sob. 

Captain  Kochmann  began  again. 

“What’s  your  full  name  ?”  he  demanded. 

“Daniel  Padian.” 

“You  say  you  are  the  brother  of  Private  Padian?” 

“Yair;  his  only  brother.  Me  fader  and  mudder  are 
bote  dead.  Dere  warn’t  no  sisters  in  our  bunch.  I’m  de 
only  relation  he  had  on  oit.” 

“Were  you  notified  of  your  brother’s  death?” 

“Sure.” 

“Where  is  the  notification?  Have  you  it  with  you?” 

“You  mean  de  letter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Here  it  is.” 

Dan  Padian  produced  a  greasy,  yellow  envelope. 

Captain  Kochmann  drew  out  the  enclosure  and,  merely 
glancing  at  it,  threw  it  back,  with  an  air  of  importance. 

“This  is  nothing  at  all,”  he  cried.  “I’m  beginning  to 
think  that  you  are  a  fraud.” 

The  young  man’s  pale  face  grew  red  writh  rage. 

“Say,”  he  retorted,  “don’t  you  gimme  no  stiff  like  dat. 
Pm  his  brudder,  an’  I  want  me  brudder’s  corpse !” 

“But  this  letter  is  nothing.  Let  me  look  in  the  record 
book.” 

The  Captain  pulled  down  a  big  book  and  consulted  it. 

“Next  of  kin,  father,”  he  read.  “Address,  560  Bank 
street,  New  York.  Name,  Patrick  Padian.  He  was  noti¬ 
fied  and  here  is  his  written  order  to  deliver  the  remains  to 

Molony,  undertaker,  No.  -  Greenwich  street.  They 

left  here  at  four  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon.” 

“Whv,  it’s  a  lie !  Me  fader’s  name  was  Dan.  He  never 
lived  in  Bank  street,  but  up  in  Irishtown  all  his  life. 
He’s  been  dead  this  six  years.” 

“  You  go  to  Colonel  Colton,”  said  the  Captain.  “I  can 
do  nothing  for  you.  Some  mistake.” 

Nor  could  any  one  on  Governor’s  Island  do  anything 
for  the  unfortunate  young  man,  it  seemed. 

Colonel  Colton  proved  to  be  absent  on  leave. 

No  one  else  knew  anything  about  the  "matter. 

The  letter  of  notification  which  Dan  Padian  carried 
was  just  a  scrawl. 

It  read : 

“Dan  Padian, 

“No. -  First  avenue,  New  York: 

“Your  brother  Pat,  of  the  82d,  died  yesterday.  Better 
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look  out  for  the  corpse,  unless  you  want  it  chucked  into 
the  bav.  A  Friend.” 

V 

And  it  was  this  anonymous  missive  which  had  sent  Dan 
Padian  over  to  Governor's  Island  that  rainy  morning  in 
February,  19 - . 

It  was  just  a  poor,  New  York  working  boy  against  the 
red-tape  system  of  a  United  States  military  post. 

Of  course,  Dan  stood  no  show. 

He  did  what  it  was  natural  he  should  do  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

It  was  back  to  New  York  and  straight  to  Molony ’s  un¬ 
dertaking  shop  on  Greenwich  street  for  him. 

Here  he  found  a  strange  state  of  affairs,  which  can  best 
be  described  by  detailing  it  just  as  it  came  to  Dan. 

Upon  entering  the  shop  lie  found  two  well-known 
ward  detectives  there. 

He  did  not  know'  the  men  nor  their  business,  so  he  just 
blurted  out  about  his  brother. 

He  wanted  his  corpse.  / 

Malony  looked  at  him,  curiously. 

He  was  a  big,  red-faced  fellow,  whose  dead  father  had 
been  long  established  in  this  end  of  the  old  Greenwich 
village. 

The  Avardmen  looked  him  over  and  sized  him  up  for 
just  what  he  was. 

But  Dan  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  thus  being  looked 
over  and  sized  up  by  three  men,  and  none  of  them  with 
a  word  to  say. 

“Which  of  youse  is  de  undertaker?”  he  demanded, 
fiercely.  “Why  don’t  Avan  of  youse  muts  speak?  Is  youse 
all  tonguetied?  Me  name  is  Dan  Padian,  an’  I  want  me 
brudder’s  corpse !” 

“I’m  the  undertaker,”  replied  Molony;  “but  how  do 
we  know  Avho  you  are  ?” 

“Hain’t  I  a-tellin’  yer?  Me  name’s  Dan  Padian.  I 
work  in  de  Twentieth  street  gas  house.  I’m  respictable. 
I  belong  to  Father  Murphy’s  church,  where  I  Avas  con¬ 
firmed.  Youse  can  call  him  up  on  de  telephone  an’  ax 
him  about  me,  if  youse  don’t  believe  what  I  say.” 

“Who  sent  you  here?”  demanded  one  of  the  ward  de* 
tectives,  John  Barney  by  name. 

“Sure  I  Avas  sent  here  from  Governor’s  Island.  Dey 
told  me  dat  me  brudder’s  corpse,  was  give  to  Molony,  de 
undertaker,  by  the  order  of  me  fader,  who’s  been  dead 
these  six  years.  Wot’s  Avrong  Avit’  it  all?  Wot  game  is 
dem  blokes  on  de  island  tryin’  to  play  on  me?  Me  an’ 
me  brudder  hain’t  nobody.  Where’s  de  money  cornin’  in 
by  foolin’  me  so?” 

“Wait,”  said  Barney.  “I’ll  call  up  Father  Murphy. 
All  I  want  is  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  the  brother  of 
Private  Padian,  and  you  shall  know  all  there  is  to  tell.” 

lie  Avent  to  the  telephone  and  soon  had  the  well-knoAvn 
East  Side  priest  on  the  wire. 

The  talk  which  folloAved  was  one  sided,  as  heard  by 
Dan  Padian,  and  his  undeveloped  brain  Avas  incapable  of 
making  anything  out  of  it. 

“Well,  Avbat  does  he  say?”  he  demanded  when  Barney 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

“He  says  if  you  are  really  Dan  Padian  you  have  your 
initials  done  in  India  ink  on  your  breast.  He  gives  you 
a  good  sendoflf.” 


“Dat’s  so;  so  had  me  brudder.  Want  to  see?” 

“Better,  to  make  sure.” 

Dan  loosened  his  clothes,  pulled  up  his  shirt  and  exhib¬ 
ited  the  initials,  “D.  P.,”  done  on  his  breast. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Barney.  “I’m  sorry  for  you, 
young  felloAV.  Prepare  for  a  shock.” 

“Wot?  I  knoAV  Pat’s  dead.  Wot  shock  can  I  get  now?” 

“This  shop  Avas  entered  by  burglars  last  night.  YWur 
brother’s  coffin  Avas  broken  open  and  the  corpse  stolen.” 

Dan  turned  deathly  pale. 

To  think  of  his  brother  not  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  Avas  indeed  a  shock,  as  the  detective  Avell  kneAV 
it  would  be. 

“But  Avhy  Avud  dey  do  sich  a  ting?”  he  gasped.  “We 
Radians , hain’t  no  millionaires.  Do  dey  tink  dey  can  get 
money  out  of  me,  de  blame  muts?” 

“It  certainly  can’t  be  that,”  replied  Barney.  “Can  you 
think  of  no  other  reason  why  this  thing  Avas  done?” 

Dan  could  not. 

The  burglary — if  it  could  be  so  styled — had  been  skill¬ 
fully  conducted,  and  Undertaker  Molony  knew  nothing  of 
it  until  he  came  doAvnstairs  into  his  shop  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  shop  Avas  on  a  corner,  and  an  entrance  had  been 
effected  ‘through  a  window  on  the  side  street. 

Nothing  else  had  been  disturbed  save  the  coffin  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Padian. 

This  was  found  empty,  and  it  was  the  undertaker  him¬ 
self  who  Avas  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  detectives, 
he  having  notified  the  police. 

One  point  more  came  out  in  the  talk  which  was  now 
given  to  Dan. 

Undertaker  Molony  had  not  opened  the  coffin. 

A  stranger  had  come  to  him  and  informed  him  that  he 
w'as  the  father  of  the  dead  soldier  and  gave  him  a  Avritten 
order  to  bring  the  remains  to  his  shop. 

At  the  same  time  he  requested  him  not  to  open  the 
coffin  until  he  called  next  morning. 

O 

The  coffin  had  been  received  from  the  Governor’s  Isl¬ 
and  authorities  closed,  and  the  request  Avas  complied  Avith. 

The  result  Avas  that  Undertaker  Molony  was  not  in 
position  to  positi\Tely  assert  what  the  coffin  had  contained. 

The  affair  got  into  the  papers,  but  it  Avas  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  command  much  space,  except  in  the 
yelloAvest  of  the  yelloAV  journals,  and  as  they  saw  no  sen¬ 
sation  in  it,  they  did  not*  follow  it  up. 

Through  his  priest,  Dan  Padian  put  in  a  petition  to 
the  Army  Department  to  have  the  matter  investigated. 

This  was  the  last  the  gas  house  boy  heard  of  it. 

But,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  matter  was  settled, 
when,  about  two  months  later,  the  corpse  of  a  young  man 
Avas  fished  out  of  the  East  River. 

There  were  no  clothes  upon  the  remains,  which  had 
evidently  been  in  the  Avater  a  long  time. 

Upon  the  breast,  done  in  India  ink  tattooing  Avere  the 
letters,  “P.  P.” 

The  remains  Avere  taken  to  the  Morgue  and  all  under¬ 
takers  Avere  notified,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

Molony  notified  Dan  Padian. 

The  remains  were  past  identification,  except  bv  the 
tattooing.  V  J  S3 
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This  satisfied  Dan,  however,  and  he  claimed  the  body, 
which  was  duly  buried  in  Calvary  Cemetefy. 

*  4 /  %t 

Dan  had  found  his  brother's  'corpse,! 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  COL.  COI^TOX. 

A  year  passed  and  the’  .unimportant  mystery  detailed  in 
the  preceding  chapter  had  been  forgotten  by  everybody, 
when  it  was  destined  to  be  revived  by  no  less  famous 
persons  than  the  partners  in  the  well-known  Brady  Detec¬ 
tive  Bureau  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Not  that  the  Bradys  knew  of  the  matter  at  the  time. 

It  never  came  to  their  notice  until  it  bobbed  up  again 
•  in  connection  with  a  Secret  Service  case  which  they  were 
ordered  to  take  up  by  the  Government  bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

For,  strictly  speaking,  the  Bradys  are  Secret  Service 
detectives,  the}"  have  an  arrangement  with  that  bureau 
whereby  their  services  can  be  commanded  at  all  times. 

Old  King  Brady,  upon  entering  his  elegantly  furnished 
offices  on  Union  Square  that  morning  in  /  February, 
19 ,  found  in  his  mail  written  orders  for  him  to  re¬ 
port  at  headquarters,  Governor’s  Island,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

Young  King  Brady,  his  partner,  was  out  of  town,  and 
Hiss  Alice  Montgomery,  the  accomplished  female  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  had  not  vet  arrived. 

Leaving  word  where  he  had  gone  with  his  clerk.  Old 
King  Brady  proceeded  to  Governor’s  Island, -and  sent  in 
his  card  to  General  Brower,  then  in  command,  an  officer 
whom  he  had  never  met. 

Hence  when  General  Brower  stepped  out  of  the  private 
office  Old  King  Bradv  could  not  be  certain  that  it  was 

O  o 

he. 

But  the  General  knew  the  old  detective  at  a  glance, 
having  often  heard  of  his  skillful  work. 

For  Old  King  Brady’s  apjfearance  is  known  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  his  career. 

And  this  because,  when  not  in  disguise,  he  invariably 
affects  certain  peculiarities  of  dress. 

These  consist  of  a  long,  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons, 
an  old-fashioned  stock  and  stand-up  collar,  and  a  big, 
white  felt  hat,  with  an  extraordinarily  broad  brim. 

“Air.  Brady,  be  good  enough  to  step  this  way,”  said 
the  General,  and  he  passed  back  into  the  private  office, 
followed  by  the  old  detective. 

“You  come  here  on  Secret  Service  orders?”  said  the 
General,  seating  himself  at  his  desk. 

“Just  so.  Have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to  General 
Brower?”  replied  the  great  detective,  in  his  old-fashioned 
way. 

“I  am  General  Brower.  We  are  up  against  a  mystery 
here,  and  I  am  under  instructions  to  furnish  you  with  full 
particulars.” 

“And  I  have  instructions  to  take  the  case  right  in 

hand.”  , 

“Well,  to  begin  with,  we  shall  have  to  get  hack,”  said 
the  General.  “A  year  ago  there  was  a  certain  officer  at 


the  station,  against  whom  very  damaging  charges  had 
been  brought.  Instead  of  bringing  him  directly  before  a 
court-martial,  owing  to  the  respect  which  had  been  en¬ 
tertained  for  him,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  an  infor¬ 
mal  investigation,  which  was  had,  and  the  minutes  of 
their  work  werfe  carefully  typewritten.  The  discoveries- 
of  the  committee  were  so  damaging  that  at  the  'court- 
martial  which  would  surely  have  followed  Col.  Isaac  T. 
Colton  would  not  only  have  been  dismissed  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  disgrace,  but  would  certainly  have  been  arrested. 
Tn  some  mysterious  way,  Col.  Colton  must  have  got  wind 
of  these  discoveries,  for  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
with  him  vanished  the  minutes  and  a.  number  of  books 
and  documents  of  the  highest  importance  to  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Secret  Service  men  were  put  on  his  track,  but 
they  failed  to  obtain  any  trace  of  him.  That  is  the  first 
section  of  your  case,  Air.  Brady.  Has  the  matter  come 
to  your  knowledge  before?” 

“Never,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “I  never  even 
heard  the  officer’s  name.  Of  what  was  he  accused?” 

“Of  drunkenness,  opium  smoking,  defrauding  his  cred¬ 
itors  and  other  personal  matters.  In  addition  of  selling 
Government  supplies  and  pocketing  the  money  and  of 
receiving  heavy  commissions  from  firms  who  had  to  do 
with  the  building  of  our  new  barracks  here  on  the  island.” 

“Then  it  would  seem,  that  Colonel  Colton  must  have 
been  an  all-around  crook?” 

“He  certainly  was.  The  evidence  obtained  against  him 
was  most  damaging.  If  he  had  simply  contented  him¬ 
self  with  running  away,  probably  nothing  would  ever 
have  beem  done  about  the  matter  ;  but  the  books  he 
unquestionably  stole  are  part  of  the  records  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  and  their  loss  is  serious.  Now,  for  the  second 
section  of  this  case.” 

“Proceed,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“About  a  week  ago,”  continued  General  Brower,  “our 
big  storehouse  here  on  the  island  was  broken  into  at  night 
and  a  large  amount  of  goods  were  stolen,  mostly  of  the 
junk  order,  such  as  copper,  rope  and  similar  things.  Fool¬ 
ishly,  as  I  see  now,  but  one  man  was  detailed  to  act  as 
night  watchman,  and  his  patrol  was  outside  the  ware¬ 
house.  He  was  set  upon,  gagged  and  bound,  and  was  so 
found  by  his  relief  after  the  thieves  had  departed.” 

“Was  he  able  to  give  a  description  of  them?” 

“Yes,  he  described  them  as  a  rough  lot  of  young  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  dock-rat  order;  all  but  one,  who  engineered 
the  affair  and  who  let  them  into  the  warehouse  with  a 
key.” 

“And  he  was  Colonel  Colton?” 

“You  have  guessed  it  right,  Mr.  Bradv.  The  watch- 
man  persisted  in  declaring  that  the  Colonel  was  the  man. 
He  certainly  ought  to  know,  for  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Colonel’s  late  regiment,  the  82d  Infantry,  and,  of  course, 
knew  the  man  perfectly  well.” 

“And  this  is  all?” 

“That  is  all.  The  matter  was  reported  to  me,  and  I 
reported  to  Washington.  Orders  came  to  place  all  facts 
in  your  hands.  What  were  your  orders,  may  I  ask?” 

“To  report  to  you  and  act  upon  the  information  I 
should  receive.” 

“And  I  have  given  you  all  I  have  to  give.” 

“What  is  the  name  of  this  watchman?” 
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‘Hie  is  Private  Sheridan,  of  the  82d.  I  forget  his 
Christian  name.” 

“Can  I  see  him?” 

“Certainly.  Shall  I  summon  him  here  or  shall  we  meet 
him  at  the  warehouse?” 

“Can  it  be  arranged  that  we  are  lalone  with  him  at 
the  warehouse?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“Then  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  that  way.” 

General  Brower  touched  a  bell. 

A  young  adjutant  appeared  in  answer. 

“Have  Private  Sheridan,  of  the  82d,  report  at  the 
warehouse  within  ten  minutes,”  he  ordered. 

The  adjutant  saluted  and  left  the  office. 

“We  will  go  to  the  warehouse,”  said  the  General,  ris- 
ing. 

And  Old  King  Brady  followed  him  outside. 

“You  fully  credit  the  watchman’s  story?”  he  asked,  as 
they  walked. 

“I  do,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  is  your  private  opinion  of  Colonel  Colton?” 

“I  was  not  acquainted  with  him.  In  fact,  we  never 
met.  But  I  Have  it  from  those  who  knew  him  well  that 
he  had  sunk  very  low  before  the  final  break  came.” 

“He  was  a  gambler?” 

“A  heavy  gambler,  bevond  all  doubt.” 

“His  age?” 

“Thirty-one,  I  believe.” 

“Married  or  single?” 

“Single.” 

“A  thoroughly  dissipated  fellow?” 

“To  the  last  degree.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  of  his  family  connections?” 

“I  understand  that  he  was  an  adopted  child,  a  found¬ 
ling.” 

“And  may  have  come  from  low  stock?” 

“It  is  so  believed.” 

“Then,  having  fallen  through  drink  and  drugs,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  should  sink  to  his  natural  level.” 

“It  so  seems  to  me.”  ^ 

The  warehouse  to  which  Old  King  Brady  was  taken 
proved  to  be  a  very  extensive  affair. 

General  Brower  took  him  inside  and  was  showing  him 
around  when  Private  Sheridan  put  in  an  appearance. 

He  proved  to  be  a  man  about  forty,  American  born 
and  of  average  intelligence. 

Old  King  Brady  took  him  in  hand  at  once. 

“Sheridan,  what’s  this  storv  about  seeing  Col.  Colton 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery?”  he  demanded.  “Sure  you 
have  hit  it  straight?” 

“Yes,  sir.  No  mistake.  I  know  the  Colonel  as  well  as 
I  know  me  own  brother.” 

“By  sight,  you  mean?” 

“By  sight  and  to  speak  to.  We  were  in  the  Indian  war 
out  in  Arizona  together  and  I  was  one  of  his  bodyguard, 
sir.” 

“Then  you  know  him?” 

“Indeed  I  do!” 

“How  did  he  look  on  the  night  of  the  robbery — like  a 
man  who  was  drinking  hard?” 

“No;  but  his  face  was  as  valler  as  a  marigold, 
man  wit'  the  jaundice.” 


“Was  he  shabbily  dressed?” 

“Not  so  bad.  He  didn't  look  as  tough  as  the  rest  of 
them.” 

“How  many  in  the  gang?” 

“Five,  without  the  Colonel.” 

“Did  they  come  up  to  the  seawall  in  rowboats?” 

“I  s’pose  they  must  have.  I  had  no  chanst  to  see.” 

“How  did  it  all  happen?” 

“Why,  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  storehouse,  that 
is,  the  side  toward  Fort  Columbus,  boss.  I  was  coming 
just  along,  when  two  of  them  fellers  suddenly  lep  out 
around  the  corner  of  the  wall  and  jumped  onto  me  before 
you  could  snap  your  fingers.  It’s  the  disgrace  of  having 
let  ’em  do  it  what  gets  on  me  nerves;  but  they  had  me 
gun  out  of  me  hand  and  me  knocked  silly  as  quick  as  a 
flash.  Whin  I  came  back  to  me  sinses  they  were  tieing 
me  up.” 

“I  see.  And  the  whole  six  were  around  you?” 

“No,  only  three  and  the  Colonel.  I  seen  the  other 
three  afterward,  when  I  managed  to  roll  over.  That  was 
after  they  started  away  for  good.  Sure  up  to  that  time 
a  man  was  standing  over  me  wit’  me  own  gun  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  shoot  me  if  I  made  a  move.” 

“Then  your  face  was  away  from  the  warehouse  all  the 
time  they  were  carrying  the  goods  out?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  saw  nothing  of  what  they  took?” 

“Not  a  thing.” 

“What  did  Colonel  Colton  say  to  you?” 

“Why,  boss,  I  says  to  him:  ‘Colonel,  an’  is  it  yoursilf 
who  would  let  these  men  kill  me?’ 

“  ‘Shet  up,  you  fool !’  he  says.  ‘I’m  no  Colonel.  You 
are  mistaking  me  for  some  one  else.’  But  I  wasn’t,  boss. 
Just  as  sure  as  we  Free  stand  here,  it  was  Colonel  Colton 
an’  no  wan  else.” 

“Did  he  remain  with  you  while  the  robberv  was  going 
on?” 

“No;  he  went  away.  I  dunno  where.” 

“Was  anything  more  said  after  that?” 

“Not  a  word.” 

“Did  they  carry  off  your  gun?” 

“Yes;  that  went  wit’  the  rest.  I  niver  had  such  a 
thing  happen  to  me  before.  I  feel  everlastingly  dis¬ 
graced.” 

“This  seems  to  be  very  direct  testimony,  General 
Brower,”  said  Old  King  Bradv.  “I  don’t  think  we  need 
detain  Private  Sheridan  any  longer.” 

The  soldier  withdrew,  and  they  walked  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  General’s  office. 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  man  is  telling  the 
truth,”  Old  King  Brady  remarked. 

“So  it  seems  to  me,”  replied  the  General.  “What  do 
you  propose  to  do?” 

“We  want  to  get  some  clew  as  a  starter.  There  are 
mang  gangs  of  dock  rats  flying  about  the  river  front.  It 
looks  as  if  the  Colonel  had  joined  one.  Knowing  the 
weakness  of  the  warehouse,  he  led  the  raid.  But  which 
gang  has  he  joined  is  the  question.” 

“You  know  some  of  these  gangs?” 

“Yes.  Think,  if  you  know,  did  anything  occur  at  the 
time  of  Colonel  Colton’s  disappearance  which  has  up¬ 
bearing  on  this  point?” 
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"I  don't  know  of  anything.  Remember,  I  was  not 
here." 

"But  you  may  have  heard  the  circumstances  of  his  dis¬ 
appearance." 

“Ho  simply  took  the  boat  for  New  York  and  never  re¬ 
turned." 

"But  these  books  and  papers  which  were  stolen.  Did 
lie  carry  them  away  with  him.  or  how?” 

"That  is  the  singular  part  of  it.  Several  saw  him  go. 
All  unite  in  declaring  that  he  neither  carried  a  grip  nor 
any  bundle.” 

“And  when  were  the  books  discovered  to  be  missing?” 

“Next  dav.” 

4/ 

‘‘Then  somebody  else  must  have  taken  them,  or  per¬ 
haps  they  were  shipped  away.” 

“I  cannot  tell  you.” 

“Did  any  box  go  off  the  island  that  dav?” 

“I  don’t  know.  The  wharfsinger  might  be  able  to  tell 

us.” 

/ 

"Is  he  the  same  man  who  had  charge  of  the  wharf  a 
year  ago?” 

“That  I  can't  tell  vou,  but  it  is  easily  ascertained.  Let 
us  go  to  the  wharf.” 

“Let  me  do  the  questioning.” 

“As  you  will.” 

“It  is  part  of  my  business,  you  know.” 

“I  understand.” 

They  went  down  on  the  wharf,  and  Old  King  Brady 
tackled  the  petty  officer  who  had  charge. 

“You  are  to  answer  any  question  this  gentleman  puts,” 
ordered  the  General. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  in  charge  here?”  Old  King 
Brady  asked. 

“About  two  years,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Do  you  remember  the  day  Colonel  Colton  disap¬ 
peared  ?” 

“Very  well,  sir.  It  was  the  10th  of  February,  a  year 
ago.” 

“What  boat  did  he  go  over  on?” 

“One  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 

“Did  he  have  a  bag,  or  bundle,  or  a  dress  suitcase  with 
him?” 

“No,  sir.  I  am  positive  that  he  did  not.” 

“Did  any  box  or  bundle  leave  the  island  that  day?” 

“Yes,  sir;  a  corpse  went  out  in  a  coffin.” 

“Whose  corpse?” 

“Private  Padian,  of  the  82d.” 

“Did  you  note  the  address?” 

“It  was  Molony,  undertaker,  No.  -  Greenwich 

street:  but,  sir,  that  corpse  was  stolen.” 

“What  do  vou  mean?” 

V 

“Burglars  broke  into  the  undertaker’s  that  night  and 
carried  off  the  corpse.  A  couple  of  months  after  they 
found  poor  Pat  floating  in* the  river,  so  the  burglars  must 
have  chucked  him  overboard.” 

“That's  all,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  and  he  turned 
away. 

“This  is  singular,”  remarked  General  Brower,  when 
they  were  well  away  from  the  wharf.  “I  never  heard 
that  before.” 

“Eve  got  my  clew,  General,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“Whv,  what  do  you  think?”  was  demanded. 


“For  a  guess  that  the  corpse  of  Private  Padian  went 
over  the  seawall  and  that  in  the  coffin  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  it  departed  the  books  and  papers  which 
are  missing.” 

And  certainly  Old  King  Brady  had  been  able  to  suggest 
a  possible  reason  for  the  singular  burglary  at  Molony ’s 
undertaking  shop. 


CHAPTER  III. 

✓ 
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“It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  hit  it  off  about  right. 
Governor,”  said  Young  King  Brady,  next  morning,  when 
his  chief  finished  relating  his  Governor’s  Island  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  day  before. 

Harry  had  just  come  in  from  Boston  and  the  Brady 
Detective  Bureau  were  holding  a  consultation  in  the 
office. 

“And  did  you  do  anything  further  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Brady?”  demanded  Miss  Alice  Montgomery,  who  was 
present. 

“No,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “I  had  oth$r  things 

to  attend  to  yesterday  afternoon.  I  thought  I  would 

make  a  clean  up,  so  we  could  give  our  whole  attention 

to  this  case  to-dav.” 

*/ 

“And  what  are  we  to  do  first?”  asked  Harry. 

“Question  is,  which  particular  bunch  of  river  thieves 
are  concerned  in  this  business?”  was  the  reply. 

“We  have  the  list  of  gangs  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn.” 

“True,  but  our  list  is  an  old  one,  and  it  does  not  include 
Jersey  City  nor  Hoboken,  and,  as  you  very  well  know, 
there  are  gangs  of  dock  rats  in  each  of  those  places.  Then 
there  are  the  coal  thieves  down  at  Bergen  Point.  They 
all  have  good  boats.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
job  was  pulled  off  by 01*  New  York  gang.  Better  let  me 
interview  this  undertaker  first,  and  we  will  see  our  way  • 
a  little  clearer  than  at  present.” 

“And  nothing  for  me  to  do  in  the  meantime?”  de- 

O 

manded  Alice. 

“Nothing  for  you  to  do  in  such  a  case  at  any  time,” 
answered  Harry,  emphatically. 

Alice  gave  a  derisive  laugh. 

“That’s  for  Mr.  Brady  to  decide,”  she  said. 

The  fact  is  Harry  is  deeply  in^love  with  his  fair  part¬ 
ner  and  always  opposes  her  mixing  up  in  any  case  which 
has  specially  dangerous  features. 

But'  Alice  seldom  heeds  his  protest. 

Although  she  certainly  cares  more  for  Harry  than  any 
one  else,  she  has  persistently  refused  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  for  an  actual  engagement  between  them. 

She  is  too  deeply  interested  in  her  detective  work  to 
consent  to  tie  herself  down  in  anv  way. 

V  4/ 

And  Old  King  Brady,  who  views  everything  from  a 
detective’s  standpoint,  usually  sides  with  her. 

But  in  this  case  it  was  just  the  other  way. 

“We  can  tell  nothing  about  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,”  he  said.  “Alice  may  prove  most  useful.  Who 
can  tell?” 
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“Stung!”  laughed  Alice,  looking  at  Harry,  archly. 
“Now  will  you  be  good?” 

“Let  us  all  be  good  and  get  to  work,”  added  Old  King 
Brady.  “While  this  ease  seems  to  otter  little  of  inter- 

V 

est  so  far,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  just  the  other  way. 


Just  here  the  conversation,  which  had  certainly  reached 
its  limit,  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  on  the  door. 

It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  clerks,  announcing  that  a 
lady  wished  to  consult  the  Bradys. 

“Show  her  in,”  replied  the  old  detective. 

“Here  mav  be  work  for  vou  two,”  he  added.  “As  for 
this  case,  I  think  I  am  perfectly  capable  of  managing 
it  alone.” 

The  woman,  who  entered  the  office,  was  a  short,  stout, 
motherly  looking  person  of  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age. 

“Be  seated,  madam,”  said  the  old  detective.  “I  am 

Old  King  Brady,  and  these  are  my  partners.  What  can 

I  do  for  vou?” 

«/ 

“My  name  is  Mrs.  Mundy,”  replied  the  lady,  taking  a 
chair.  “I  am  housekeeper  for  Mr.  Tunis  Yanderberg,  who 
lives  on  the  Shore  Road,  Bay  Ridge.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  of  him?” 


“I  cannot  say  that  I  have,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“What  is  it  that  vou  wish?” 

“Personally  I  don’t  wish  for  anything,”  answered  Mrs. 
Mundy.  “Mr.  Yanderberg  is  a  very  old  man — over  nine¬ 
ty,  in  fact.  He  has  lately  received  some  letters  which 
have  been  troubling  him  greatly,  and  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
sult  one  of  your  firm  about  them.” 

“What  is  the  nature  of  the  letters?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  Mr.  Yanderberg  is  a  verv  secretive 
man.  He  has  not  told  me  what  the  letters  are  about,  but 
they  have  greatly  upset  him.  He  -is  very  anxious  to  see 
ohe  of  your  firm  fright  away.” 

“It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  Bay  Ridge  to¬ 
day,  and  probably  for  several  days;  but  my  partner.  Miss 
Montgomery,  can  accompany  you  n ay  if  you  wish.” 

“I  think  Mr.  Yanderberg  would  rather  have  a  man. 
He  hates  women.” 

“Then  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  apply  to  some  other 
agency,  Mrs.  Mundy.  Miss  Montgomery  is  at  liberty, 
but  Young  King  Brady  and  myself  are  fully  engaged.” 

Mrs.  Mundy  looked  troubled. 

“I  am  sure  that  would  not  suit  him,”'  she  said.  “Mr. 
Yanderberg  is  a  very  peculiar  person.  My  orders  were 
to  bring  one  of  your  firm.  I  cannot  go  elsewhere.” 

“Verv  well.  Then  it  must  be  Miss  Montgomerv.  You 
need  not  worry.  She  is  quite  up  to  her  business.  It 
may  work  out  better  than  you  think.” 

“Try  me,  Mrs.  Mundy,”  said  Alice. 

And  it  ended  bv  Alice  going  away  with  the  housekeeper. 

“And  now  what  about  me?”  demanded  Harry.  “Why 
didn't  you  let  me  look  up  that  case?” 

“Because  Alice  can  do  it  quite  as  well,”  was  the  reply, 
on  may  be  needed  in  this  Secret  Service  business,  so 
come  along  with  me,  and  we  will  interview  Molony.” 

And  so  the  Bradys  went  over  to  Greenwich  street  and 


then  beard  the  story  told  in  our  first  chapter  from  Me¬ 
lon  v’s  own  lips. 
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I’ll  is 


is  singular  business,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  who 


succeeded  in  drawing  out  the  undertaker  fully.  Did  you 
sec  that  corpse  which  was  taken  from  the  river? 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “ I  was  too  busy  to  go  to  the 
Morghe  at  the  time,  so  I  sent  my  young  man  to  look  up 
that  boy  and  tell  him  about  it.” 

“Did  your  young  man  see  the  corpse.''” 

“Yes.” 

“I  should  like  to  talk  with  him  a  minute.” 

“Oh,  he  left  me  some  time  ago.” 

“Then  that  cannot  be.  Was  it  fully  identified?”^ 

“Yes;  by  the  tattooed  letters.  Both  brothers  had  their 
initials  tattooed  on  their  breasts.  Dan  showed  me  his, 
and  my  young  man  saw  those  on  the  corpse.” 

“That  covers  the  ground.  Now  about  that  coffin  which 
come  over  from  the  island.  Do  you  imagine  that  it  ever 

contained  a  body?”’ 

“No,  Mr.  Brady;  it  never  did.” 

“How  do  you  judge?” 

“If  you  had  handled  as  many  stiffs  as  me  you  would  be 
able  to  tell.  They  leave  their  mark.  I  know  by  a  dozen 
different  things.” 

And  Molony  went  into  details,  which  fully  satisfied 
the  old  detective  on  this  score. 

“Then  this  robbery  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  corpse 
of  Private  Padian?”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  I  think,”  replied  the  undertaker.  “Them 
fellers  wanted  to  get  something  off  the  island,  and  they 
done  it  that  way.” 

“Did  the  Secret  Service  men  who  took  up  the  case  at 
the  time  come  to  you?” 

“Y*es,  and  I  told  7  em  what  I’m  telling  vou  now,  but 
they  wouldn’t  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

“Now,  about  this  man  who  called  on  you.  Any  idea 
who  he  was?” 

Molonv  said  “No,”  but  both  the  Bradys  were  too  well 
used  to  this  sort  of  questioning  not  to  observe  that  there 
was  something  in  his  mind  which  he  did  not  give  out. 

Shrewdly,  Old  King  Brady  allowed  himself  to  be  side¬ 
tracked,  and  passed  to  other  matters. 

“This  address,  560  Bank  street,”  he  said.  “There  is 
no  such  number,  of  course?” 

“No.  It  woul(J  be  way  out  in  the  river.” 

“So  I  was  thipking.  Now,  look  here,  Molony !  Is  there 
any  gang  of  dock  rats  which  hang  out  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  gang  certainly  put  up 
this  job.” 

Now  this  was  the  one  question  to  which  Old  King  Brady 
expected  most  difficulty  in  getting  an  answer. 

“Ob.  I  dunno,”  replied  the  undertaker.  “I  was  born 
here  in  the  ward,  Mr.  Brady,  and  I  have  always  found 
that  1  had  enough  to  do  to  mind  me  own  business.  I  know 
nothing  about  me  neighbors’  affairs.” 

It  is  so  easily  learned  that  I  shall  not  press  you,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  detective.  “The  captain  of  the  precinct  will 
tell  me,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  tell  him  that 

you  refused  me  so  small  a  favor;  but,  of  course,  it  is  just 
as  vou  sav.” 

V 


“If  you’ll  not  mention  my  name - ”  be  began. 

”Not  the  slightest  danger.”  broke  in  Old  King  Br 
“Nobody  ever  gets  names  out  of  me.” 

“Well,  then,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  this  is  a  pr 
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tough  neighborhood.  There  is  a  bad  gang  holding  out 
around  here.  They  call  'em  the  Bank  Street  Bunch.” 

“So?  River  thieves?” 

Molony  laughed. 

“I  don  t  believe  it  makes  much  difference  to  them 
whether  they  steal  on  water  or  on  land,”  he  replied.  “I 
hear  they  have  boats.  I  guess  they’d  steal  the  river  itself 
if  they  thought  they  could  sell  it,  or  try  to  at  least.” 

And  again  the  undertaker  chuckled,  pleased  at  his  own 
attempt  at  wit. 

“Thanks,"  replied  the  old  detective.  “Now  I  won’t 
ask  you  where  these  fellows  hang  out,  nor  what  the  names 
of  any  of  them  are,  for  I  suppose  you  expect  to  bury  every 
one  of  them,  if  you  live  long  enough;  but  tell  me,  Mo¬ 
lony,  and  this  ends  it,  did  the  man  who  came  to  you  and 
ordered  Pat  Padian’s  funeral  look  as  though  he  might 
belong  to  the  Bank  Street  Bunch?” 

“To  that  or  any  other  bunch.” 

“He  was  a  tough?” 

“  An  old  one.” 

“Of  course,  you  have  no  suspicion  who  he  was,  for 
if  you  had  you  would  tell,  knowing  what  serious  trouble 
it  is  sure  to  get  yoif  into  if  it  ever  turns  out  that  you  knew 
and  did  not  tell.” 

“If  I  knew  I’d  tell  you,  bank  on  that,”  replied  the 
undertaker ;  and,  after  some  further  talk,  the  Bradys 
withdrew7. 

“The  case  is  certainly  plain  enough,”  remarked  the  bid 
detective,  as  he  and  Harry  walked  in  the  direction  of  Bank 
street;  “but  the  trouble  is  we  are  working  on  clews  a 

vear  old.” 

*/ 

“That’s  the  rub,”  replied  Harry.  “But  I  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make.” 

“Out  with  it?” 

“Let  me  fix  up  as  a  tough  and  put  in  a  night  in  this 
neighborhood.” 

“Cold  work  for  February,  boy.” 

“All  the  same,  I’d  like  "to  try  it.” 

“Do  so,  by  all  means.  But  let  us  go  down  Bank  street 
and  have  a  look.  It  is  some  years  since  I  have  been 
there.” 

They  turned  in  from  Washington  street. 

The  street  is  but  a  short  one,  only  three  blocks  long, 
in  fact. 

Thus  No.  560  was  an  absurdity. 

A  few  old  residences  still  remain,  but  wrhat  the  Bradys 
noticed  that  day  was  a  plaster  mill,  a  few  carpenters’ 
shops,  a  lumber  yard  and  a  yard  where  second-hand  boxes 
were  stowed. 

Of  course,  there  were  saloons  on  the  corners. 

None  of  them  were  of  the  sort  to  attract  a  well-dressed 

man. 

Yet  the  neighborhood  had  never  been  particularly  noted 
for  its  toughness. 

C/  o 

The  detectives  walked  through  to  West  street. 

“This  may  be  where  the  bunch  hold  out,  but  I  hardly 
think  they  do  business  here,  unless  it  is  with  that  junk¬ 
man,”  remarked  Old  King  Brady. 

He  pointed  to  an  old  brick  building  on  West  street. 

It.  was  but  two  stories  high,  and  all  sagged  down  in 
the  middle. 

Jt  looked  a-  if  it  might* fall  at  any  moment. 


Over  the  door  was  the  sign : 

“Patrick  Devoy,  Junk.” 

The  sign  looked  as  old  as  the  building. 

Outside  was  an  anchor,  a  coil  of  heavy  marine  chain, 
two  rusty  stoves  and  an  old  blacksmith’s  portable  forge. 

This  was  the  bait  to  the  spider’s  web. 

The  spider  himself  wras  supposed  to  be  inside. 

“The  Bank  Street  Bunch  may  never  have  sold  that  fel¬ 
low  a  dollar’s  worth,”  said  Harry. 

“If  the  bunch  began  business  on  Bank  street  yon  may 
be  very  sure  that  they  have  tried  to  sell  him  at  some  time 
or  another,”  replied  the  old  detective;  “but,  as  yon  say, 
they  may  do  no  business  with  him  now.  Let  us  go  inside 
and  have  a  look.” 

They  crossed  the  street  and,  coming  up  to  the  shop, 
Old  King  Brady  tried  the  door. 

Inside  was  a  large  enclosure  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
truck,  such  as  one  finds  in  a  place  of  this  sort. 

The  room  ran  through  to  a  yard  behind. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  place  itself,  but  the  door  of  a 
little  office,  where  there  was  a  stove  opened  and  an  old 
man,  with  a  pair  of  badly  bowed  legs,  came  waddling 
out. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “What’s  be¬ 
come  of  Mike?” 

“He  knows  the  place,”  thought  Harry.  “It  would  be 
strange  if  he  didn’t,  but,  of  course,  he  would  never  let 
on.” 

“1)0  yon  mean  Mike  Comisky?”  demanded  the  old  man. 

“Yes.”  ’•  m 

“Arrah,  an’  he’s  dead  these  five  years.” 

“So?  I  thought  it  might  be  that  from  the  change  of 
name.  You  are  Mr.  Devoy?” 

“That’s  me.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  yer?” 

“No,  nothing.  I  was  just  passing.  I  wanted  to  know 
if  Mike  was  still  alive.” 

The  Bradys  pulled  out. 

“That  fellow  is  a  rgscal,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  once 
they  were  on  West  street.  “But  then  it  don’t  follow  that 
he  does  business  with  the  Bank  Street  Bunch.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

ALICE  MAKES  A  CONQUEST. 

Alice  found  Mrs.  Mnndy  a  plain,  common  sense  woman. 

She  informed  Alice  that  Mr.  Yanderberg  lived  quite 
alone  in  one  of  the  old  mansions  on  the  Bay  Ridge  “Shore 
Road,”  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  skirting,  as  it  does,  for  nearly  two 
miles  the  edge  of  New  York  Bay. 

“Every  one  belonging  to  him  is  dead,”  said  Mrs.  Mun- 
dy.  “I’m  the  housekeeper,  and  we  keep  a  cook  and  a  col¬ 
ored  boy  to  run  errands.  It’s  a  very  lonely  life  for  me, 
Miss  Montgomery,  I  can  assure  you;  but  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  pays  me  well,  and  so  I  stay.” 

“Is  he  rich?”  asked  Alice. 

“They  say  he  is  worth  about  a  million,  if  you  call  that 
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being  rich  in  ihese  clays,”  replied  Mrs.  Mundy.  “He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  regular,  old  miser,  but  1  must 
say  he  lias  always  been  very  liberal  with  me.  As  for  him¬ 
self,  he  hardly  eats  enough  to  keep  a  bird  alive;  but  he 
often  says  to  me,  ‘Order  what  you  like,  Mrs.  Mundy;  I 
want  all  my  people  to  have  everything  they  need/  and  he 
never  disputes  the  bills.” 

“I  should  think  he  would  need  a  nurse  to  take  care  of 
him,”  remarked  Alice. 

“'No;  he  takes  care  of  himself,”  replied  the  house¬ 
keeper.  “He  gets  about  the  house  all  right,  but  he  never 
goes  out  now.  Most  of  the  time  he  is  locked  in  his  room, 
and  often  when  I  knock  it  is  five  or  six  minutes  before 
he’ll  let  me  in.  I'm  sure  I  don’t  know  what  he  does  in 
there,  but  I  often  think  that  he  must  have  one  of  his 
big  safes  open  when  I  come.  He  has  three  of  them,  Miss 
Montgomery.  If  they  are  full  of  money,  he  runs  an 
awful  risk.” 

“Does  the  colored  boy  attend  him?”  asked  Alice,  whose 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  mention  of  these  safes. 

“No;  he  has  never  entered  the  room,  as  far  as  I  know. 
When  Mr.  Yanderberg  goes  out  he  always  locks  the  door. 
He  never  allows  any  one  to  enter  but  me,  and  I  am  under 
orders  not  to  tell  about  the  safes.  Dear  me.  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery,  you  are  the  first  person  I  have  ever  told  outside 
of  my  own  family;  if  he  don’t  happen  to  receive  you  in 
his  room  I  do  hope  you’ll  never  breathe  a  word.” 

“Rely  upon  me,”  said  Alice.  “How  long  have  you  been 
in  his  employ?” 

“It’s  two  years  now,  and  the  cook  and  Jake,  the  colored 
boy,  came  since  I  did.  I  really  know  very  little  about  the 
old  gentleman,  except  that  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  old  Bay  Ridge  families.” 

“And  the}-,  I  have  heard  it  said,”  replied  Alice,  “are 
as  fine  as  any  in  New  York.” 

They  rode  through  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  turned  back 
on  the  Shore  Road. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  Yanderberg  mansion,  a  large 
frame  house,  standing  well'  back  and  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  entensive  garden. 

Alice  saw^  that  this  beautifully  located  estate  was  worth 
a  small  fortune  in  itself. 

Mrs.  Mundy  opened  the  front  door  with  a  latchkey  and 
ushered  Alice  into  a  large  parlor,  which  w^as  well  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  style  of  long  ago. 

“How  nicely  you  keep  everything!”  remarked  Alice, 
surveying  the  old  mahogany  furniture  and  the  portraits 
an  old  engravings  upon  the  walls. 

“I  do  my  best,”  replied  the  housekeeper,  evidently  flat¬ 
tered;  “but,  my  dear,  I  want  you  to  understand  it  is  no 
light  task.  The  house  is  so  large  that  it  just  keeps  one 
sweeping  and  dusting  all  the  time.” 

“I  should  imagine  so.  What  a  charming,  old  library 
you  have  in  the  rear,  here.  Mr.  Yanderberg  is  a  great 
reader,  I  suppose?” 

“Never  opens  a  book,  Miss.  He  could  hardly  read 
much,  his  eyes  are  so  poor.  But  I  must  tell  him  that 
you  are  here.  Take  a  seat.  He  will  probably  come  down¬ 
stairs  to  you.  He  is  no  lover  of  women,  so  you  must  not 
be  offended  if  he  refuses  to  see  you  at  all.” 

“I  understand,”  replied  Alice.  “You  told  me  that  at 
the  office,  you  know.” 


Mrs.  Mundy  was  gone  but  a  few  moments. 

When  she  returned  she  looked  despairing. 

“It  is  just  as  I  thought,”  she  said.  “When  he  heard 
that  I  had  brought  back  a  woman  he  flew  into  a  fearful 
rage.  He  will  not  see  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say.” 

“It  makes  no  difference  whatever,  Mrs.  Mundy,”  re¬ 
plied  Alice.  “We  care  nothing  for  this  man's  business. 
It  is  only  by  the  merest  accident,  because  w7e  happened  to 
be  a  little  dull,  that  you  got  any  of  our  firm  here.  We 
confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  Decret  Service  work.” 

“Well,  I  did  my  best,  I  am  sure,”  aaid  the  housekeeper. 
“But  you  mustn’t  think  of  leaving,  my  dear,  until  you 
have  had  something  in  the  wray  of  refreshment.  Just 
stop  here  and  I’ll  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  and  see  if  I  can’t 
find  a  wing  of  a  cold  chicken  or  something.  It’s  a  shame 
to  have  put  you  to  all  this  trouble  for  nothing.” 

And  thus  saying,  Mrs.  Mundy  bustled  aw^ay. 

Alice  walked  into  the  library  and  looked  around. 

Here  there  must  have  been  fully  a  thousand  books 
ranged  upon  the  shelves. 

Alice  began  examining  them. 

She  soon  discovered  that  the  collection  constituted  a 
very  valuable  library.  % 

Between  two  windows  overlooking  the  grounds  was  a 
large  mirror. 

As  Alice  stood  examining  one  of  the  books  she  happened 
to  raise  her  eyes  and  saw  reflected  in  the  mirror  the  face 
of  an  old,  old  man,  whose  white  hair  had  that  yellow 
tinge  that  comes  only  with  advanced  age. 

She  turned  and  saw  him  standing  between  the  folding 
doors,  staring  intently  at  her. 

His  face  was  a  mass  of  wrinkles. 

It  wTas  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  man's  char¬ 
acter  from  such  a  face. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Alice,  restoring  the  book.  “Are 
you  Mr.  Yanderberg?” 

For  a  minute  the  old  man  did  not  speak. 

Then,  without  attempting  a  reply  to  Alice’s  question, 
he  said,  in  a  thin,  piping  voice : 

“You  don’t  look  like  a  fool.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Alice.  “I  trust  I  am  not  a  fool.” 

“Most  women  are.” 

“You  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  my  sex,  sir.” 

“And  for  good  reason.  Are  you  married?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“You  should  be.  Woman  was  born  for  marriage.  But 
society  is  all  twisted  out  of  shape.  Perhaps  no  one  ever 
asked  you?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  that,  either,”  smiled  Alice.  , 

Nor  could  she  with  truth,  for  Harry  has  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and,  while  Alice  has 
never  said  “No,”  she  certainly  has  never  said  “Yes,”  as 
perhaps  she  may  some  day. 

“I  suppose  you  think  me  personal,”  said  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman.  “In  fact,  I  suppose  I  am;  but  you  must  excuse 
me,  for  I  am  an  old  man.” 

“I  don't  mind,  sir.  But  are  you  Air.  Yanderberg ?“ 

“I  am.  A  ou,  1  take  it,  are  Miss  Montmorency,  the  she 
detective  of  the  Brady  Bureau,  who  has  come  here  in¬ 
stead  of  Old  King  Bradv  himself,  whom  I  greatlv  wanted 
to  see.” 

“I  object  to  Hie  term  ‘she  detective/  Mr.  Yanderberg. 
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If  I  am  a  female  detective.,  at  least  I  try  to  be  a  lady.” 

The  old  fellow  gave  a  childish  chuckle. 

“And  you  think  I  am  no  gentleman  when  I  call  you  a 
she  detective,”  he  said.” 

“Female  would  be  a  better  word.” 

“I  am  an  old  man.  I  am  ninety-four  my  next  birth¬ 
day.  Forgive  me,  please?” 

“Consider  yourself  forgiven,  and  pardon  me  for  linger¬ 
ing  in  your  house  after  your  dismissal,  Mr.  Vanderberg; 
but  Mrs.  Mundy  insisted  that  I  should  wait  and  drink  a 
cup  of  tea.” 

“ That’s  right — that's  right.  No  intrusion.  I  wanted 
Old  King  Brady.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  him.  Why 
didn't  he  come?”  , 

“It  was  simply  impossible.” 

“Did  he  think  I  hadn't  money  enough  to  pay  him?” 

“Money  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  is  working  on 
a  case,  therefore  he  sent  me.” 

“And  he  might  have  sent  a  worse  looking  woman.  With¬ 
out  meaning  to  flatter  you,  Miss  Montmorency,  I  will  say 

that  you  are  the  handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw.” 

*/ 

It  was  getting  to  be  hot  stuff. 

.Alice  hardly  knew  how  to  take  this  old  gentleman,  who 
called  her  down  one  minute  and  showered  compliments 
on  her  the  next. 

“My  name  is  Montgomery,  and  not  Montmorency,  Mr. 
Vanderberg,”  she  said.  “And  as  for  my  good  looks,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  skill  as  a  detective.  But  that 
is  nothing  to  you,  since  I  am  rejected.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  chuckled  the  old  fellow,  who  appeared  to 
be  rather  flattered  than  otherwise.  “But,  look  here !  I’ve 
changed  my  mind.  I  suppose  if  I  tell  you  this  business 
you  will  consult  with  Old  King  Brady,  and  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  experience?” 

“Most  assuredly.” 

“Well,  that's  all  right  then.  Come  upstairs.” 

“Can't  we  talk  here?” 

“No.  Come  upstairs.  I  never  allow  any  one  to  con¬ 
tradict  me.” 

“Very  well.  Lead  the  way;  I'll  follow,”  replied  Alice. 

The  unexpected  had  happened. 

Even  if  nothing  came  of  it,  Alice  felt  a  secret  triumph 
in  being  able  to  prove  her  skill  in  handling  the  old  fellow 
to  Mrs.  Mundy. 

So  as  Mr.  Vanderberg  slowly  toiled  up  the  stairs,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  bannisters,  Alice  followed. 

He  unlocked  the  door  of  a  front  chamber  on  the  left  of 
a  wide  hall. 

“Step  in,”  he  said,  standing  back.  YYu  will  be  the 
first  person  who  has  entered  this  room,  besides  Mrs.  Mun¬ 
dy  and  myself,  since  my  daughter  died,  five  years  ago.” 

Alice  passed  in,  and  the  old  man  followed  her,  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

“Pardon  my  closing  the  door,”  he  said,  “but  I  am  an 
old  man  and  can’t  stand  the  draught.  Be  seated.  Don’t 
take  that  big  armchair  near  the  stove,  that's  mine ; 
but  any  other.  That's  right;  that’s  right.  Look  around. 
See  my  books,  my  pictures,  my  big  safes?  Behind  here 
is  my  bedroom,  the  door  of  which  is  never  opened.  I 
spend  my  whole  life  in  these  rooms,  and  here  I  shall  die 
goon.  Just  think !  In  six  years  I  shall  be  a  hundred 
years  old.  I  can  remember  when  everybody  was  still  talk¬ 


ing  about  the  great  Napoleon,  and  millions  of  people  have 
died  since  then.  Sometimes  I  think  death  lias  forgot¬ 
ten  me.  Well,  I'm  in  no  hurry.  I  wouldn't  even  mind 
getting  married  again  if.  I  could  get  as  handsome  a  wife 
as  you  will  make  somebody  some  of  these  days.” 

“Pretty  good  for  an  old  fellow,  whom  I  was  told  was  a 
woman  hater,”  laughed  Alice.  “xAm  I  to  consider  that  a 
proposal,  Mr.  Vanderberg?” 

“Well,  ?io,”  chuckled  the  old  gentleman.  “I  should 
have  to  think  about  it.  But  in  case - -” 

“Of  what?” 

“That  I  should  say  consider  it  a  proposal,  then  what?” 

“Then  I  should  promptly  reply  that  you  can't  get  me.” 

The  old  fellow  laughed  until  his  sides  shook. 

“Wait  until  I  show  you  what  I  have  in  my  safes,”  he 
chuckled.  “That  will  make  you  change  your  mind.  No 
woman  could  resist  their  contents.  But  there,  Miss 
Montrose,  I  am  only  joking,  you  understand  that.  Let 
the  old  man  have  his  little -joke.  I  wish  it  were  true,  and 
you  were  the  girl,  then  Pd  change  my  will  in  your  favor. 
Ha,  ha  !  But  you  are  too  old.” 

“What  on  earth  is  the  old  fool  talking  about  ?”  thought 
Alice. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  it  was  all  just  a  matter  of  second 
childhood.  ^ 

.  Then  Mr.  Vanderberg  broke  out  again: 

“Sit  down  by  the  fire,”  he  said.  “Draw  up  the  table. 
Mrs.  Mundy  shall  serve  your  tea  here,  Miss  Montfort.” 

He  tottered  to  the  side  of  the  room  and  pulled  the 
bellcord. 

Then,  dropping  into  the  armchair,  he  spread  his  hands 
out  upon  his  knees  and  began  chuckling  and  talking  to 
himself,  but  in  words  which  Alieb  for  the  moment  could 
not  understand,  until,  all  at  once,  she  perceived  that  he 
was  talking  in  French. 

“Smart  woman;  beats  all  I  ever  saw,”  he  was  saying. 
“Wish  I  was  young  again;  but  I  must  stick  to  business. 
She'll  do.  I'll  give  her  the  case.” 

These  and  other  mutterings  Alice  caught  on  to. 

Then,  in  a  minute,  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Vanderberg’s  “Come  in”  brought  Mrs.  Mundy. 

“Well,  I  never!”  exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  throwing 
up  her  hands.  “Dear  me,  Miss  Montgomery,  I  thought 
you  had  run  away!” 


CHAPTER  V. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  WORKS  IN  WITH  THE  BANK  STREET 

BUNCH. 

Old  King  Brady  and  Harry  pulled  away  from  Bank 
street  and  went  downtown  to  attend  to  other  business,  for 
the  boards  were  not  quite  clear  for  the  Secret  Service  case 
even  yet. 

It  was  decided  that  Harry  should  put  his  plans  of 
prowling  about  Bank  street  that  night  in  disguise  into 
effect. 

But  the  decision  was  amended  by  making  it  a  “hard 
lucker”  instead  of  a  tough. 

So,  along  about  seven  o’clock.  Young  King  Brady, 
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dressed  in  a.  shabby  summer  suit  and  an  old  straw  hat, 
might  have  been  seen  strolling  down  West  Fourteenth 
street  toward  the  river. 

It  was  well  that  he  had  provided  himself  with  extra 
underwear,  or  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  candidate 
for  pneumonia,  for  the  night  was  cold  and  raw. 

Harry  got  as  far  as  Bank  and  West  streets,  which  was 
as  far  as  he  could  go  and  keep  on  Bank  street,  and  here 
he  stood  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  corner  saloon  for 
some  time. 

But  few  passed  in  or  out  of  the  place,  for  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  at  night  is  comparatively  deserted. 

One  big,  red-faced  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be 
the  captain  or  mate  of  some  small  river  craft,  eyed  him 
as  he  entered  the  saloon  and  when  he  came  out  again, 
redolent  with  the  odor  of  rum,  he  paused. 

“Rather  cold  holding  up  the  wall  there,  Johnny !”  he 
remarked. 

“Ifc  is  cold,’*  replied  Harry. 

“Had  any  supper?” 

“No;  nor  no  breakfast  yet.” 

“Take  this  and  go  in  and  get  youy  drink,”  said  the  man, 
and  he  handed  out  a  quarter  and  hurried  away.  * 

Harry  took  the  money  and  slipped  around  the  corner. 

He  had  seen  no  one  enter  the  saloon  wdio  interested 
him  any.  * 

He  thought  he  would  try  it  on  the  corner  of  Washing¬ 
ton  street  awhile,  for  here  there  was  another  saloon. 

Ahd  between  these  two  corners  and  the  corner  of 
Greenwich  street,  he  alternated  for  an  hour. 

Certainly  the  Bank  Street  Bunch  was  not  in  evidence 
that  night. 

After  eight  Harry  gave  it  up  and  went  away,  for  he 
did  not  want  to  make  his  presence  in  the  neighborhood 
too  marked. 

At  nine  o’clock  he  was  bacjc  at  his  post  again. 

This  time  he  did  nof  see  a  soul  on  Bank  street  from 
Greenwich  to  the  river. 

It  began  to  look  as  if  the  bunch  might  be  a  myth. 

But  soon  he  caught  onto  something  which  was  pitiful 
enough  in  its  way. 

Two  young  men,  much  about  his  age  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  came  up  the  street  on  the  other  side. 

They  paused  at  the  boxyard  and  one  tried  the  gate  in 
the  high  fence  which  cut  it  off  from  the  street. 

The  gate  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  the  pair  passed  in¬ 
side. 

Harry  knew  what  it  meant. 

The  boxyard  was  a  roosting  place  for  tramps,  who  were 
without  the  price  of  a  bed. 

And  this  on  a  cold  night  in  February. 

But  the  same  thing  can  be  seen  at  all  the  boxyards  all 
along  the  West  Side  river  front  in  New  York  any  night 
in  the  year. 

The  watchmen  not  only  wink  at  the  practice,  but  pro¬ 
vide  hay,  old  carpet  or  other  covering,  and  a  nickel  is  the 
usual  fee. 

When  the  regular  customers  are  all  in  the  gate  is  locked, 
and  that  ends  it  for  the  night. 

While  he  stood  around  that  night  Young  King  Brady 
saw  five  more  tramps  go  into  the  boxyard. 

But  these  were  not  the  sort  he  wanted,  and  he  began 


to  think  his  time  was  being  wasted  when,  along  about 
eleven  o’clock,  he  made  his  fourth  visit  to  Bank  street,  and 
there  was  something  doing  at  last. 

Young  King  Brady  was  now  leaning  against  the  box- 
yard  fence,  as  here  it  was  a  little  more  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  young  man,  whose  face 
was  the  toughest,  but  whose  clothes  were  comparatively 
good,  turn  out  of  AYashington  street  and  start  down  Bank 
street  on  the  other  side. 

The  fellow  looked  across  to  the  boxyard. 

For  the  moment  Harry  thought  he  was  going  to  pass  on 
his  way,  when  he  suddenly  turned  abruptly  and  crossed 
the  street. 

“Say,  wat’s  de  matter  wit’  yer?”  he  demanded.  “Is  de 
gate  locked  ?” 

“What  gate?”  demanded  Hany,  in  a  surly  tone. 

“Wat  gate?  Why,  de  gate  of  de  boxyard,  to  be  sure.” 

“AVhat  about  that?” 

“Don’t  you  roost  in  dere?” 

“I  haven’t  even  got  the  price  of  that  kind  of  bed.  The 
watchman  wanted  a  nickel.  I  didn’t  have  it,  so  he  chased 
me.  If  you  want  to  cough  up  I  sha’n’t  kick.” 

“I  might  cough  up  a  good  deal  more  than  a  nickel  if  I 
thought  you  were  the  right  sort,”  replied  the  young  man, 
looking  suspiciously  around. 

“Oh,  I’m  any  old  sort.  If  you’ve  got  a  job  on  hand 
why  don’t  you  say  so?” 

“Ever  frisk  a  crib?” 

“Sure.” 

“Hain’t  afraid  of  de  bulls?” 

“Not  on  your  life.  But  you  see  how  far  down  I’ve  got, 
the  sight  of  me  is  enough  to  make  the  bulls  pull  me  in.” 

“You  don’t  look  to  be  a  millionaire,  dat’s  a  fact,” 
laughed  the  fellow.  “Come  across  and  have  a  drink.” 

“No.” 

“\A7hv  not?” 

“It  makes  me  sick.  I’m  just  out  of  the  hospital.  I 
can’t  hold  the  booze  on  my  stomach,  that’s  all.  I'm  near 
dead.” 

And  Harry  looked  it,  for  he  had  made  up  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

“'Come  across  anyway,”  said  the  fellow.  “I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Dutch  Bill  shall  give  you  some  clam  broth.” 

And  Harry  followed  the  fellow  into  the  saloon. 

There  were  only  two  men  inside  besides  the  “bar- 
keep.” 

They  were  tough  looking  enough  to  belong  to  the  Bank 
street  or  any  other  bunch,  but  Harry’s  conductor  did 
not  recognize  them. 

“Larry  been  in?”  he  demanded. 

“No,  lie  hasn’t  been  here  to-night,”  replied  the  bar¬ 
tender.  “AYant  to  see  him?” 

“Yair.  Anybody  in  back?” 

“No.” 

“Tm  going  in  wit’  dL  bloke.  Bring  me  a  whisky  an* 
give  him  some  of  your  clam  broth.  He’s  on  the  water 
wagon.” 

They  passed  into  a  small  back  room,  where  the  young 
man  turned  up  the  gas. 

I  hev  sat  down  at  a  tdble,  and  for  a  moment  the  touuh 
eyed  Harry  closely. 
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Young  King  Brady  pretended  to  grow  uneasy  under 
his  steady  gaze. 

"Say,  I  hope  you'll  know  me  the  next  time  you  see 
me!"  he  blurted  out. 

“I  think  I  shall,  and  I  think  I  know  you  now,”  was 
the  reply. 

"Well,  and  what  do  you  know?” 

Harry  held  his  breath,  for  everything  depended  upon 
the  answer. 

If  his  disguise  had  been  penetrated,  then  that  ended 

it. 

But  no !  v 

The  answer  was  the  other  way. 

"I  think  you  are  all  right.” 

It  was  a  relief. 

"Well,  of  course,  I'm  all  right.  Why  not?  What  did 
you  think  I  was?*’ 

"We  have  to  be  careful.  What’s  your  name?” 

"Jack  Davis.” 

"Where  are  you  from?”  "  < 

"Chicago.” 

"Been  here  long?” 

"Only  two  or  three  days.” 

"Ever  done  time?” 

"Now,  say,  what  are  you  asking  me  all  these  questions 
for?  You  hain’t  even  told  me  your  name  yet.” 

"It’s  Fritz  Wasserman,  an’  dat’s  me  true  name.  I’m 
asking  these  questions  because  you  look  as  if  you  wouldn’t 
mind  making  a  little  money  and  I  can  put  you  in  the  way 
of  doing  it.  See?  But  only  in  case  you  are  one  of  our 
kind.”  |  • 

"I  want  the  money  all  right.  See  that  head?” 

Harry  pulled  off  his  straw  hat.  He  wore  no  wig,  and 
as  lie  frequently  has  to  wear  one,  his  hair  was  cut  very 
short. 

"Just  out?”  demanded  Fritz. 

"Of  Joliet.” 

"How  long  did  you  get?” 

"Three  years.  I  was  with  a  bunch  what  frisked  a  pawn¬ 
broker’s  crib  on  North  Clark  street,  if  you  know  Chi¬ 
cago?” 

“Don’t.  I  never  was  out  of  New  York;  but  that’s  all 
right.” 

"What’s  this  job?” 

"I’m  not  telling.  If  you  want  ‘to  take  your  chances 
with  me  and  some  others  there  may  be  a  show  for  you; 
but  I  can’t  promise  anything.  See?” 

The  conversation  had  reached  this  stage  when  the 
swing  door  was  pushed  open  and  a  young  man  of  much 
the  general  appearance  of  Fritz  came  in. 

"Hello,  Harry!  You’re  just  the  feller  I  want  to  see!” 
cried  Fritz. 

"Who’s  dat  mut?  Wat  yer  doin’  here  wit’  a  stranger?” 
replied  the  newcomer,  eying  Harry  suspiciously. 

"Well,  look  him  over  and  see  what  yer  tink,”  replied 
Fritz.  "He's  a  slim  Jim.  1  got  him  hanging  about  de 
boxvard  without  de  price.  Struck  me  dat  we  might  use 
him,  vou  know  Where.” 

"Come  now,  Fritz!  Have  you  been  firing  off  your 

mout  to  a  stranger?” 

"Don’t  you  try  to  make  a  fool  out  of  me!  I’m  as 
cagey  as  you  are.  We’ve  got  to  get  somebody  to  satisfy 


his  nibs.  I  tought  dis  feller  might  do.  His  name  is  Jack 
Davis.  He’s  just  out  of  Joliet.  Jack,  dis  is  Mr.  Bums. 
Talk  to  him.  He’s  de  boss  of  our  bunch.” 

Fritz  pulled  out  a  cigar,  lit  it  and  leaned  back. 

"I  don’t  talk  to  nobody  till  I’ve  had  #  ball,”  growled 
Larry.  "Hain’t  you  going  to  shout?” 

"Shout  for  yourself.  I’ve  had  my  ball  an’  dis  feller’s 
on  de  wag.” 

Larry  rang  the  bell  and  when  the  bottle  came  he 
turned  down  a  full  tumbler  of  raw  whisky,  which  did 
not  appear  to  affect  him  in  the  least. 

This  done,  he  put  Harry  through  such  a  fire  of  ques¬ 
tions  as  he  had  never  experienced  before. 

And  through  this  ordeal  Young  King  Brady  passed 
victoriously. 

Larry  put  in  another  drink  at  the  end,  and  then  became 
quite  chummy. 

He  pronounced  Harry  as  probably  all  right,  but,  as 
he  remarked  sixteen  or  seventeen  times,  there  was  one 
point  that  had  to  be  settled. 

He  declined  to  tell  what  it  was,  however,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  the  fellow  made, 
he  never  dropped  even  a  hint  of  the  business  in  hand. 

"Wat  you  going  to  do  wit  him  to-night,  Fritz?”  he 
asked. 

"I  tort  I’d  let  him  bunk  with  me,”  replied  Fritz. 
"How’d  dat  suit  yer,  Jack?” 

"What's  the  use  asking?”  replied  Harry.  "Isn’t  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  stopping  on  the  street?” 

"  Well,  den,  youse  go  home,”  said  Larry.  "I’ll  go  an’ 
get  de  measure  and  come  around  to  yer  room.” 

"And  if  de  measure’s  right  it’s  a  go?” 

"Yep.” 

"0.  K.  Come  on,  Jack.  We  may  chase  you  in  de 
morning,  but  anyhow  you’ll  be  able  to  put  in  dis  cold 
night  in  a  bed.” 

They  passed  out,  leaving  Larry  behind. 

Harry  expressed  his  gratitude. 

"Oh,  dat’s  all  right,”  said  Fritz.  "I’m  suiting  meself, 
young  feller,  not  you ;  but  nothing  may  come  of  it,  so 
don’t  get  your  hopes  up.  If  anything  does  come  of  it, 
why,  den,  you  get  yer  full  share,  an’  whether  you  hang 
to  our  bunch  or  not  after  dat  depends  upon  yourself.” 

They  entered  an  old  dwelling  on  Bank  street,  near 
Greenwich. 

Fritz  led  the  way  to  a  small  room  on  the  top  floor. 

It  was  half  of  the  original  back  chamber,  which  had 
been  cut  into  two  rooms  by  a  partition. 

It  contained  a  bed  barely  big  enough  for  two,  and  as 
Fritz  was  decidedly  stout  Harry  inwardly  shuddered  at 
the  prospect;  still  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Fritz  lit  the  gas  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
leaving  Harry  the  only  chair  the  room  contained. 

He  began  questioning  him  about  Chicago  and  was  still 
at  it  when  Larry  entered  the  room. 

The  crook  produced  a  small  pasteboard  box,  out  of  which 
he  took  three  pieces  of  twine,  each  having  attached  to  it 
a  little  label. 

"Take  off  your  coat  and  vest,”  he  said. 

Harry  stripped  to  the  old  shirt  he  wore,  thankful  that 
he  did  not  have  to  disclose  the  two  comparatively  new 
undershirts  which  he  had  on  beneath  it. 
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Kirry  then  measured  him  around  the  shoulders  with 
each  piece  oi  string. 

Harry  tried  to  get  sight  of  what  was  scrawled  on  the 
labels,  but  the  writing  was  so  poor  that  he  could  make 
nothing  of  .it.  ^ 

‘‘Will  he  do?”  demanded  Fritz. 

“He’s  kind  of  wide  for  de  first  turn,”  was  the  reply. 
“But  I  tink  he  might  squeeze  troo.  It  would  be  wort 
while  to  try  it  on,  anyhow.  For  de  others  he’s  all  right.” 

“Den  it’s  a  go?”  demanded  Fritz. 

“Yep,  unless  we  see  reason  to  change  our  mind,”  was 
the  reply. 

That  settled  it. 

It  was  now  after  midnight  and  Larry  pulled  right  out, 
leaving  Harry  to  crowd  into  bed  with  Mr.  Fritz  Wasser- 
man. 

It  was  anything  but  agreeable,  but  Young  King  Brady 
did  not  care. 

He  felt  certain  that  he  had  worked  in  with  the  Bank 
Street  Bunch. 

But  had  this  particular  bunch  of  dock  rats  anything 
to  do  with  the  Governor’s  Island  affair? 

That  remained  to  be  seen.  ' 


>  ' 

,  CHAPTER  VI. 

ALICE  MAKES  AN  IMPORTANT  FIND. 

% 

“Serve  Miss  Montgomery  here,”'  ordered  old  Mr.  Yan- 
derberg,  getting  Alice’s  name  right  for  once. 

Mrs.  Mundy  obeyed  without  comment. 

The  lunch  placed,  she  retired. 

While  Alice  ate  Mr.  Yanderberg  dozed  off  in  his  chair. 

This  gave  Alice  a  chance  to  look  about  the  room. 

There  was  every  indication  of  the  collector  here. 

Many  rare  books  were  displayed  on  low,  open  shelves. 

Above  these  shelves  the  walls  were  occupied  by  glass 
cases  containing  stuffed  birds,  insects,  prehistoric  stone 
tools,  old  coins  and  the  like. 

But  what  was  in  the  safes? 

Alice  wondered  if  she  was  going  to  learn. 

Naturally  she  thought  of  diamonds,  from  Mr.  Van- 
derberg’s  remark  that  no  woman  could  resist  their  con¬ 
tents. 

When  she  had  finished  her  cup  of  tea  Alice  clattered 
the  dishes,  and  the  old  fellow  woke  up. 

“Are  you  through,  Miss  Montpender?”  he  croaked. 
“Don’t  you  want  something  more?  Are  you  sure  you 
have  had  enough?  Nobody  ever  goes  hungry  in  my 
house.” 

“Plenty,  plenty,”  replied  Alice.  “Now,  let  us  get  down 
to  business.  Are  you  going  to  put  your  case  in  my 
hands?” 

“I  am,  if  you  will  do  just  as  Old  King  Bradv  tells  you 
to.” 

“I  never  do  anything  else,  Mr.  Yanderberg.” 

“Right,  right.  Now,  then,  read  these  letters  and  then 
I’ll  tell  you  all  tln-re  is  to  be  told.  What  I  want  is  advice 
as  to  how  to  act.  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  I  don't 
want  to  be  fooled,  and  the  proposition  is  such  an  aston¬ 


ishing  one  that,  really,  Miss  Montover,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.” 

He  opened  the  table  drawer  and  produced  three  let¬ 
ters. 

“They  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  dates,”  he 
said.  “See  what  yau  can  make  out  of  them.” 

The  addresses  on  the  envelopes  were  typewritten  and 
the  letters  bore  the  postmark: 

,  *  “Wall  Street  Sta.,  N.  Y.” 

The  first  read  as  follows: 

“Mr.  Tunis  Yanderberg: 

Dear  Sir — The  writer,  once  an  intimate  friend  of  vour 
late  son-in-law,  J ohn  Denyse,  who  married  your  only 
child,  Eliza,  desires  to  state  that  he  has  discovered  your 
granddaughter,  Eliza,  the  child  who  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  bay  and  to  have  been  drowned,  fifteen 
years  ago. 

“The  child,  you  will  remember,  had  a  red  birthmark, 
which  extended  fronuthe  left  ear  a  short  distance  down 
the  back  and  there  ended  in  the  form  of  a  dog’s  head. 

“This  makes  identification  easy.  I  can  produce  the 
girl.  I  can  prove  that  she  was  stolen  while  playing  on 
the  beach,  and  did  not  die  by  drowning,  as  was  supposed. 

“For  this  I  demand  the  sum  of  $100,000,  half  payable 
upon  the  production  of  the  girl,  the  remainder  soon  af¬ 
terward  and  to  be  secured. 

Address  J.  C.  Tanner,  care  of  Isaac  Wenberg,  No. - 

Broad  street,  New  York.  The  name  I  give  is  assumed. 
It  will  be  useless  to  question  Mr.  Wenberg  about  me,  as 
you  will  find  if  you  attempt  to  put  detectives  on  my 
track.” 

Alice  laid  this  letter,  which  bore  no  date,  upon  the 
table,  and  examined  the  envelope. 

“Postmarked  the  tenth  of  last  December,”  she  re¬ 
marked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Yanderberg. 

“And  what  did  you  do  about  it?” 

“Nothing  at  all.  Read  the  next.” 

The  second  letter  was  postmarked  January  10th. 

It  ran  as  follows : 

\ 

“Mr.  Yanderberg : 

%  “Can  it  be  possible  that  you  do  not  propose  to  heed  my 
letter?  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
girl  I  have  mentioned  is  your  granddaughter.  Not  only 
does  she  resemble"  her  mother,  whom  I  knew  well,  and 
bears  the  birthmark,  but  I  can  furnish  the  affidavits  of 
the  man  who  stole  her  off  the  beach  and  carried  her  away 
in  a  boal^  and  also  of  one— who  saw  him  do  it.  Further¬ 
more,  the  kidnapper,  upon  promise  of  indemnity,  will 
come  forward  and  personally  testify.  I  will  settle  with 
him.  I  he  price  I  name  covers  all.  I  will  further  state 
that  this  girl  is  now  an  associate  of  criminals — low 
thieu's .  Do  }ou  wish  her  to  remain  in  such  a  situation? 
J  f  not  better  act  at  once.  I  am  out  for  money,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  have  not  forgotten  the  kindness  cnee  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denyse. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  see  their  child  deprived  of  her  rights 
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or  to  grow  up  a  criminal.  Considering  the  well-known 
value  of  your  estate,  Mr.  Yanderberg,  I  consider  my  de¬ 
mand  ven'  moderate.  If  you  ask,  am  I  also  a  criminal? 
1  tell  you  frankly,  yes:  but  I  have  not  lost  all  sense  of 
gratitude,  low  as  I  have  fallen,  nor  am  I  without  heart. 
I  shall  expect  a  prompt  reply. 

“Yours  truly, 

“  J.  C.  Tanner. ” 

“And  what  did  you  do  about  this  letter?”  demanded 
Alice. 

“Nothing  at  all,”  was  the  reply. 

Alice  made  no  comment,  but  opened  letter  number 
three,  which  was  postmarked  February  10. 

It  read  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Yanderberg: 

“You  have  allowed  another  month  to  pass.  I  no  longer 
appear  as  a  supplicant.  I  give  you  fair  warning.  The 
contents  of  your  three  safes  are  known  to  a  desperate 
band  of  thieves.  If  you  do  not  communicate  with  me 
within  a  day  or  two — I  fix  no  limit — I  drop  this  matter. 
I  also  withdraw  my  hand,  which  has  alone  saved  you  from 
robbery.  Amur  house  will  be  entered.  Do  you  think  you 
can  survive  the  shock?  Don't  flatter  yourself .  that,  by 
attempting  to  guard  your  treasure,  you  can  escape.  These 
people  have  ways  of  their  own  of  working,  and  only  my 
hand  has  saved  you  these  two  months.  You  may  fill  your 
house  with  detectives,  but  still  the  job  will  be  pulled  off, 
You  may  remove  your  diamonds,  but  still  the  thieves  will 
come,  and  when  they  find  the  treasure  gone  you  can 
easily  imagine  what  they  will  be  likely  to  do  to  you. 

“A^ou  old  miser,  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
save  your  granddaughter  from  destruction,  restore  her 
to  her  rights,  or  take  the  consequences ! 

“'Such  is  the  advice  of  one  who  was  once  your  daugh¬ 
ter's  friend.  J.  C.  Tanner.” 

“Now,  Miss  Monticello,”  said  Mr.  Yanderbe*g,  as  Alice 
laid  the  letter  down,  “you  have  read  all  three  of  those 
letters.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do  yourself?”  replied  Alice.  “If 
you  had  it  proved  that  this  girl  was  your  granddaughter, 
do  vou  want  to  leave  her  vour  estate?”1 

V  j 

“Listen.  I  quarreled  with  my  daughter  over  her  mar¬ 
riage.  I  hated  and  despised  her  husband.  I  never  even 
saw  this  child.  Why  should  I  give  her  a  cent?” 

“You  have  made  your  will,  of  course?” 

“Why,  certainly;  long  ago.” 

“And  who  gets  the  estate?” 

“No  matter  about  that.  I  might  even  conclude  to 
marry  again.  Who  can  tel]  ?” 

Alice  almost  laughed  in  his  face,  and  it  was  the  look 
the  old  man  gave  her  which  made  her  do  it. 

“Tell  me  the  whole  story,”  she  said. 

“About  the  loss  of  the  child?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  I  know  is  she  was  lost.  It  was  supposed  that  she 
fell  over  the  bluff  and  was  drowned  in  tlye  bay.  Eliza 
v.ent  mad  over  her  Iosr,  and  threw  herself  into  the  bay 
one  night  while  her  husband  was  trying  to  stop  her.  He 


couldn't  swim  and  was  afraid  to  go  in  after  her,  so  she 
drowned.  Later  on  he  blew  his  brains  out.” 

“Did  they  live  in  this  house?” 

“Ares.  It  belonged  to  her  mother’s  estate.  She  had 
the  use  of  it  for  life,  after  her  death  I  moved  in.” 

“'Then  you  want  nothing  to  do  with  this  girl,  even  if 
she  is  your  granddaughter?” 

“Not  only  that,  but  I  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
her;  even  if  I  actually  knew  her  to  be  Eliza’s  child  it 
would  be  the  same.” 

“Then  there  is  onlv  one  thing  to  do.  Send  these  let- 

J  o 

ters  to  the  police,  or  hire  detectives  to  guard  your  dia¬ 
monds.” 

“Wouldn’t  have  police  or  ordinary  detectives  in  my 
house  for  all  the  world.  They  are  all  frauds  and  thieves.. 
1  should  expect  to  be  murdered  in  my  bed.” 

“That’s  nonsense.  Remember  I  am  a  detective.  I  am 
no  murderer.” 

“You  are  different.” 

“Then,  if  you  don't  want  that,  send  your  diamonds  to 
the  safe  deposit.” 

“Miss  Mont-what’s-vour-name,  I  don’t  own  a  diamond 
in  the  world.” 

“Well,  then,  this  man  is  misinformed?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“Well?” 

“I’ll  show  you  what  I  do  keep  in  those  safes.  You 
are  the  only  person  who  has  seen  iny  collection  in  twenty 
3rears.” 

“You  forget  that  I  haven't  seen  it  yet,”  laughed  Alice. 

“No,  but  you  are  going  to,”  replied  Mr.  A7anderberg.. 
rising. 

He  tottered  to  the  nearest  safe. 

Slowly  working  the  combination,  he  threw  it  open. 

It  contained  many  little  drawers  instead  of  compart¬ 
ments. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  other  two. 

“Now  step  up  and  have  a  look,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Yan¬ 
derberg.  “Of  course,  you  can’t  examine  all  closely;  that 
would  take  too  long.  But  you  can  get  an  idea.” 

He  began  pulling  open  the  drawers,  and  exhibited  to- 
Alice  a  wonderful  collection  of  gems,  some  cut,  others  in 
the  rough. 

They  were  of  every  shade  of  color.  Many  were  clearly 
of  little  value,  but  others,  especially  the  emeralds  and 
rubies,  Alice  saw  at  a  glance  must  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars. 

“Not  a  diamond  in  the  lot !”  cried  the  old  man.  “Every¬ 
body  has  diamonds,  hence  I  have  none,  for  I  want  to  be 
different  from  everybody  else.  Formerly  I  was  a  whole¬ 
sale  gem  dealer  in  Maiden  Lane.  This  collection  was 
originally  part  of  my  stock  in  trade,  but  I  have  added 
greatly  to  it  since.  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  lose  this  ?” 

“Axou  want  to  lose  neither  your  gems  nor  your  life,,, 
Mr.  Yanderberg.  Something  ought  to  be  done.” 

“Then  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  it.” 

“I  can  report  to  Old  King  Brady  or  to  the  police.” 

“I  won’t  have  the  police  nosing  around  here.” 

“Will  you  accept  any  one  Old  King  Brady  sends?” 

“Yres,  if  you  will  come,  too.” 

“Do  you  want  us  to  look  up  the  writer  of  these  let¬ 
ters?” 
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“Certainly.” 

“  Very  well.  You  shall  have  a  guard  to-night  and  until 
the  matter  is  settled,  and  I  will  come  also.  Now,  to  iden¬ 
tify  this  letter  writer,  who  seems  familiar  with  this 
house.”  -  v 

“How  can  it  be  done?  I  knew  none  of  my  daughter’s 
friends  made  after  her  marriage.” 

“.This  furniture  in  the  house,  was  it  your  daughter’s?” 

“It  belonged  to  old  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  on  her  mother’s 
side.  I  never  entered  this  house  until  after  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  death.  Everything  is  undisturbed  here,  just  as  she 
left  it,  except  the  furnishing  of  these  two  rooms,  and 
such  slight  changes  as  Mrs.  Mundy  has  made.  But  why 
do  you  ask  ?” 

“Because  these  letters  are  penwritten  and  in  a  very 
marked  hand.  If  the  writer  really  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Denyse  and  letters  belonging  to  that  gentleman  are  to 
be  had  here,  it  might  be  easy  to  identify  the  writer.” 

Mr.  Yanderberg  clapped  his  hands  childishly. 

“A  great  idea.  Miss  Montague!”  he  cried.  “Beally, 
you  are  a  wonderful  woman.  There  are  lots  of  letters 
belonging  to  Denyse  in  an  old  secretary,  which  still  stands  ■ 
where  he  left  it.  J ust  let  me  close  these  s»f es  and  we  will 1 
see.” 

Mr.  Yanderberg  shut  the  safes — it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  push  the  heavy  doors  in  place — and  then  led  Alice 
to  a  handsomely  furnished  chamber  across  the  hall. 

Producing  a  bunch  of  keys,  he  opened  a  superb  French 
mahogany  escritoire,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  be  a 
hundred  years  old. 

In  the  desk  part  were  many  letters  stuck  in  pigeon 
hole.-,  with  which  Alice  immediately  got  busy. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  she  found  one  which  seemed 
to  her  to  fill  the  bill,  and  Alice  is  an  expert  in  hand¬ 
writing. 

“I  should  say  that  the  same  hand  wrote  these  two  ad¬ 
dresses,”  she  said,  comparing  it  with  the  envelopes  con¬ 
taining  the  three  letters.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Van- 
derberg?” 

“Beally,  I  could  not  tell,  my  eyes  fail  me,”  the  old 
jeweler  replied. 

“This  envelope  was  postmarked  in  Brooklyn,  sixteen 
years  ago,”  said  Alice.  “Now  to  see  by  whom  the  letter 
it  contains  was  signed.” 

“Fort  Hamilton,  June  10,  188 - . 

“Dear  Denyse : 

“Yours  received.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  dining  with 
you  and  Mrs.  Denyse  on  Sunday,  as  you  suggest.  My 
kindest  regards  to  the  good  lady  and  a  kiss  for  little 
Eliza.  Faithfully  yours, 

“Isaac  T.  Colton.” 

The  same  party  wrote  all  four  letters,  declared  Alice. 

And  she  knew  that  not  only  had  she  made  a  valuable 
find  in  Mr.  Yanderberg’s  business,  but  that  she  had  also 
soured  evidence  which  might  lead  up  to  the  capture  of 
Col.  Colton,  and  thus  help  out  the  Secret  Service  case. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  DOCK  RATS. 

Alice  got  away  from  Mr.  Yanderberg  as  soon  as  she 
could  and  hurried  back  to  New  York. 


Instead  of  going  by  the  bridge,  she  took  the  Hamilton 
Ferry,  which  landed  her  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street. 

From  here  she  went  around  into  Broad  street  and  lo¬ 
cated  the  number  wiiere  Isaac  Wenberg  was  supposed  to 
be. 

It  was  one  of  the  older  buildings  near  Pearl  street. 

Mr.  Wenberg  kept  a  cigar  store,  it  seemed. 

Alice  went/ in  and  tackled  him. 

He  proved  to  be  a  very  civil  young  man. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know  this  Mr.  Tanner  at  all,”  he  said. 
“He  has  bought  a  few  cigars  of  me,  and  comes  in  once 
in  a  while.  Last  December,  I  think  it  was,  but  it  might 
have  been  in  November,  he  asked  if  he  could  have  his  let¬ 
ters  addressed  here  for  a  fewr  days,  as  he  was  making  a 
change  in  his  business.  I  told  him  he  could,  and  he  has 
been  in  several  times  inquiring  if  there  were  any,  but  none 
ever  came.” 

“Then  you  don’t  know  anything  at  all  about  him?”  said 
Aliee.  Vv 

“Nothing  whatever.” 

“He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
his  address.” 

“Then  the  only  wray  to  do  will  be  to  leave  your  name 
with  me,  and  whenever  he  comes  in  I  will  tell  him  that 
you  were  inquiring  for  him,”  was  the  reply. 

But  this,  of  course,  Alice  declined  to  do. 

Mr.  “J.  C.  Tanner”  in  his  letter  had  told  the  truth. 
He  was  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  man  to  trace. 

Alice  nowT  went  to  the  office,  but  Old  Kins:  Bradv  was 

O  v 

out,  and  so  was  Harrv. 

Harrv  did  not  return,  but  later  the  old  detective  came 
in,  and  Alice,  telling  him  all,  showed  him  the  four  let¬ 
ters  which  she  had  brought  away  with  her  from  Mr.  Yan¬ 
derberg’s. 

“The  same  writing,  certainly,”  said  the  old  detective. 
“The  hand  which  wrote  these  later  letters  was  not  a 
steady  one,  but  the  curves  and  lines  all  tally.  However, 
we  can  soon  prove  if  Col.  Colton  was  at  Fort  Hamilton  at 
that  time.” 

Old  King  Brady  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up 
General  Brower. 

“I  have  a  clew,  General,”  he  said,  “and  in  working  it 
up  I  want  to  know  if  Colton  was  stationed  at  Fort  Ham¬ 
ilton  in  the  summer  of  188 - .  Of  course,  I  can  call 

up  the  Fort,  but  they  may  refuse  the  information,  so  I 
must  ask  you  to  try.” 

The  General  readily  assented,  and  a  little  later  came 
the  answer  that  Colonel,  then  Lieutenant,  Colton,  was 
at  Fort  Hamilton  at  the  time  the  Denyse  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten. 

“And  thus  low  has  this  man  fallen,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “Ye  must  take  this  Yanderberg  business  right 
in  hand.  I’ll  get  Cassidy  and  Muller  from  the  Central 
Office  and  send  them  down  there  right  away,  but  I  don't 
see  the  necessity  of  you  going,  Alice.” 

“Oh,  I  must,”  replied  Alice.  “The  old  fool  would  never 
receive  them  if  they  went  alone.  Do  you  know  he  as 
good  as  proposed  to  me?  He  hinted  that  if  I  would  marry 
him  he  would  alter  his  will  in  my  favor  and  leave  me  ail 
his  gems.” 

“Indeed !”  replied  Old  King  Bradv,  drvlv. 
his  age?”  r 
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"  A  inetv-four  !"  laughed  Alice. 

'‘Better  accept  him.  He'll  be  dead  in  a  year,  and  you 
van  divide  the  cents  between  me  and  Harrv.” 

V-'  v 

"Thanks!  YMu  will  wait  a  long*  time  for  vour  gems,  if 
you  expect  to  get  them  that  way.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  successful  in  getting  his  police 
detectives  and  late  that  afternoon  Alice  set  out  for  Bay 
Ridge  m  their  company. 

As  for  Old  King  Brady,  he  had  arranged  to  take  rather 

a  singular  step. 

What  it  was  and  how  it  came  about  will  be  later  dis¬ 
closed. 

When  Harry  awoke  next  morning,  after  about  an  hour’s 
sleep,  which  came  to  him  after  daylight,  he  found  Fritz 
up  and  dressing. 

“You  want  to  get  on  the  move,”  said  the  crook.  “You 
are  going  to  take  breakfast  with  me,  and  Mother  Mul¬ 
lins  don’t  like  to  be  kept  waiting.” 

“Who  is  Mother  Mullins?”  demanded  Harry. 

“Woman  who  runs  this  ranch,”  was  the  reply.  “I  get 
breakfast  here  always,  but  the  other  meals  I  pick  up 
outside.” 

“Oh,  you  better  leave  me  out,”  said  Harry,  who  was 
anxious  to  report  at  the  office.  “I  shouldn’t  want  to  sit 
down  at  anybody’s  table  in  my  clothes^’ 

“Aw,  dat’s  nothin’,”  retorted  Fritz.  “Dere’s  worse  dan 
you  been  here.  Mother  Mullins  don’t  care.” 

So  Harrv  dressed  and  thev  went  down  into  the  base- 
ment. 

Here  a  table  stood  spread,  with  a  dirty  cloth  and  dirtier 
dishes. 

There  were  two  men  eating  beefsteak. 

One  was  an  out-and-out  tough,  to  whom  Fritz  merely 
nodded. 

The  other  was  a  man  who  attracted  Harry’s  attention 
at  once. 

His  face  did  not  look  like  that  of  an  old  man,  but  his 
hair  was  snow  white. 

His  skin  had  the  yellow  tinge  of  a  professional  opium 
eater — not  smoker — and  his  hands  being  in  a  constant 
tremble  bore  out  the  idea. 

Fritz  bade  him  good  morning,  and  called  him  “Mr. 
Brown.”  < 

He  did  .not  introduce  Young  King  Brady  to  either  of 
them. 

They  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
young  girl  came  in  with  the  breakfast. 

She  was  strikingly  handsome,  and  attracted  Harry’s  at¬ 
tention  at  once  by  her  modest  manner  as  much  as  by  her 
pretty  face. 

Fritz  bade  her  good  morning  under  the  name  of  “Liz,” 
and  tried  to  joke  with  her,  but  the  girl  had  little  to  say. 

Harry  soon  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  her,  as  she  passed 

in  and  out. 

“Mr.  Brown”  interested  him  more. 

“Could  he  be  Colonel  Colton?”  he  asked  himself. 

Of  wurse,  the  yellow  face  suggested  the  idea. 

But  Harry  knew  that  all  this  was  mere  guesswork,  for 
there  is  more  than  one  yellow-faced  man  in  New  York. 

Still  the  suspicion  was  natural  enough. 

After  breakfast  Fritz  insisted  upon  Harry  going  with 
him  to  b  poolroom  up  on  Ninth  avenue. 


Here  they  met  a  plumber  of  young  toughs,  and  many 
games  of  pool  were  played. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  get  away. 

Harry  made  several  efforts,  but  at  last  gave  it  up,  for 
it  was  perfectly  apparent  that  Fritz  did  not  intend  to  let 
him  out  of  his  sight. 

At  last,  about  noon,  two  very  tough  looking  specimens 
entered  and  had  a  long,  private  talk  with  Fritz  in  one 
corner  of  the  room. 

After  they  had  gone  Fritz  came  back  to  Harry  and  said: 

“Come  on,  Jack!  I’ve  got  a  job  on  hand,  and  when 
dat’s  done  we’ll  have  a  drink  and  go  to  dinner.” 

Harry  assented,  and  they  travelled  back  to  Bank  street 
and  went  down  on  to  West  street,  where  they  entered  Mr. 
Patrick  Devoy’s  junk  shop. 

As  they  passed  in  the  door  of  the  little  office  opened 
and,  to  Harry’s  utter  astonishment,  who  should  walk  out¬ 
bid  Okl  King  Brady,  in  a  disguise  suited  to  the  place. 

“Well,  and  what  do  youse  want?”  demanded  the  old 
detective. 

“Where’s  Daddy  Devov?”  asked  Fritz,  evidently  as. 
much  asjpnished  as  Harry  himself. 

“He’s  not  here,”  was  the  reply. 

“When  will  he  be  in?” 

“Not  very  soon,  I  don’t  think.  He  has  been  called  to 
Philadelphia,  some  of  his  people  are  sick.  I’ve  got  charge 
till  he  comes  back.” 

Fritz  looked  greatly  disturbed.  / 

“I’ll  have  to  see  him,”  he  said. 

“No,  you  won’t.” 

■  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“That  you  can  do  business  wit  me  just  like  you  would 
wit  him.  Come  inside  till  I  show  you.” 

Old  King  Brady  led  them  into  the  office  and  shut  the 
door.  , 

“Do  you  know  Devoy’s  writing  when  you  see  it?”  he 
asked. 

“I  dnnno  as  I  do,”  replied  Fritz. 

“Dat’s  bad,  but  here’s  me  authority.  Look  it  over.”' 

Scrawled  upon  the  paper  which  the  old  detective  hand¬ 
ed  out  was  the  following: 

\ 

“This  is  to  certify  that  John  Phelan  has  full  power 
to  do  business  in  my  name  in  my  absence. 

“P.  Devov.” 

*/ 

Fritz  handed  back  the  paper. 

“I  dunno  you,  boss,”  he  said.  “I  can’t  talk.” 

“Den  keep  your  mout  shut  an’  get  out !”  snapped  the 
old  detective.  -  v» 

“Will  Devov  be  here  to-morrow?” 

“No.” 

“Next  day?” 

“No.” 

“Blamed  if  I  know  what  to  do.” 

“I  told  you  what.” 

“What?” 

“Get-  out!” 

“Say,  boss?” 

“Well?” 

“You  can  buy  goods,  I  s’pose,  and  pay  for  dem?” 

“Av  coorse.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see.” 
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“Better  settle  it  now,  or  I  mightn’t  be  on  hand  wit  de 
money  when  you  come  wit  de  goods.  Are  you  wan  of 
de  Bank  Street  Bunch?  If  you  are  I’ve  got  full  in- 
sthructions.” 

“Well,  I  am.  Hid  Daddy  Devoy  say  anyting  about 
sugar?” 

“Sure.  When’s  it  comin?” 

“Will  you  pay  cash?” 

“Arrah,  bad  luck  to  yez !  Don’t  ax  me  dat  again.  Av 
coorse,  I  will.  Don’t  I  know  what  you  are?  Do  you  tink 
it’s  a  detective  what  Devoy’s  left  behind  him  here,  you 
dock  rat?  You’re  a  fool!” 

Fritz  not  only  took  this  call  down  in  good  part,  but 
seemed  rather  pleased. 

“I  guess  youse  is  all  right,  uncle,”  he  said. 

“Av  coorse,  I  am!”  retorted  Old  King  Brady,  laugh¬ 
ing,  harshly.  “Sure  I  was  uncle  to  de  river  byes  before 
you  w'as  born.” 

“Den  look  out  for  de  sugar  to-morrow  night.” 

“Devov  said  it  wras  to-night.” 

“No;  to-morrow  night.” 

“All  right.” 

“You  know  the  price  by  the  bag?” 

“Sure  I  know  all  about  it,  and  youse  will  get  yer  money, 
just  the  same  as  if  Devoy  was  here.” 

“Well,  all  right  den.” 

*  “What  time  will  youse  be  along?” 

“Oh,  it  will  be  late.  Half-past  three,  most  likely.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  be  on  hand.” 

“Do  you  know  any  of  de  boys?” 

“No;  not  on  de  West  Side.  I  belong  over  on  de  East 
Side.  Sure  I’ve  had  to  close  me  own  place  to  help  out 
me  friend  Devoy.  But  what  about  de  boys?” 

Only  in  case  any  of  dem  come  in  you  are  not  to  do  no 
business  wit  dem.” 

“In  sugar,  vou  mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  whv  not?” 

V 

“Oh,  I  mean  onlv  for  dis  time.” 

“Oh,  all  right.  But  if  dey  ax  me  what  name  what 
shall  I  say?” 

“Tell  them  that  it’s  orders  that  de  biz  shall  be  done 
only  troo  Fritz.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  and  he  sat 
down  in  a  ricketty,  old  armchair  and  began  to  fill  a  well- 
blackened  clay  pipe. 

Fritz  pulled  out,  taking  Harry  with  him. 

Not  even  by  secret  sign  had  Young  King  Brady  ven¬ 
tured  to  try  to  communicate  with  his  chief. 

“What  can  he  be  doing  there?”  he  asked  himself,  but 
the  answer  was  not  to  come  then. 

“Hope  I  done  right,”  growled  Fritz,  after  they  got 
outside.  “I  don’t  like  dealing  wit  strangers.” 

.  They  went  to  a  beanery  on  West  street  for  dinner,  and 
then  back  to  the  room. 

Fritz  declared  that,  as  they  had  to  be  up  all  night,  they 
must  turn  in  and  get  some  sleep. 

And  as  Harrv  plainly  saw  that  the  dock  rat  did  not 
intend  to  let  him  out  of  his  sight,  he  could  only  comply. 

And  he  actually  slept,  having  been  awake  almost  all 
the  night  before. 


When  he  finally  awakened  Fritz  was  shaking  him  bi 
the  shoulder. 

“Come,  we  have  got  to  get  a  move  on,”  he  said. 

Harry  started  up. 

“What  time  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“Half-past  ten,”  replied  Fritz.  “But  we’ve  got  a  thun¬ 
dering  long  way  to  go,  and  de  tide’s  agin  us*.  Getyerseii 
dressed.” 

They  left  the  house  soon  afterward. 

Fritz  hurried  Harry  down  on  West  street,  and  a  few 
blocks  below  Bank  street  they  went  out  on  an  open  pier. 

Fritz  only  went  a  short  distance  when  he  leaned  over 
the  stringpiece  and  gave  a  low  whistle. 

There  were  two  iceboats  and  an  old  barge  tied  up  here, 
but  there  appeared  to  be  no  watchman  on  either. 

Instantly  an  answering  whistle  was  heard. 

Then,  from  under  the  pier,  between  the  barge  and  one 
of  the  iceboats,  a  rowboat  shot  out  into  view,  which  car¬ 
ried  two  men. 

Between  Fritz  and  the  rower  some  thieves’  jargon  was 
exchanged,  of  which  Harry,  in  spite  of  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  could  make  nothing. 

“Get  down  wit  yer,”  said  Fritz  then. 

Harry  lowered  himself  and  dropped  into  the  boat, 
Fritz  following. 

They  were  pulled  back  under  the  pier,  where  they  found 
two  more  boats,  carrying  two  men  each. 

“Larry  hain’t  came  yet?”  remarked  Fritz,  peering 
about.” 

“Naw,”  replied  one  of  the  men,  “nor  Brown,  needer.” 

“Probably  dey’ll  come  wit  Mr.  Kelly,”  said  Fritz. 
“Meantime  all  we  can  do  is  to  wait.”  ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  TURNS  JUNKMAN. 

Old  King  Brady’s  presence  in  the  West  street  junk 
shop  was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which 
the  old  detective  certainly  would  not  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  if  he  had  not  hustled. 

After  Harry  left  to  take  up  his  long  watch  on  Bank 
street  Old  King  Brady  remained  seated  in  his  library 
in  the  old  house  on  Washington  Square  for  an  hour  or 
more. 

Ostensibly,  he  was  reading  the  evening  paper  and  try¬ 
ing  to  forget  business,  but  thoughts  of  the  Secret  Service 
case  would  pop  into  his  head. 

At  last  he  threw  down  the  paper  and,  putting  on  his 
hat  and  overcoat,  rang  for  his  colored  man  of  all  work. 

Julius,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  out  for  a  while.  I  shall 
probably  be  back  before  ten.  if  any  one  should  happen 
to  call.”  And  with  that  he  left  the  house. 

He  went  west  and  wound  up  at  the  Charles  street 
station. 

This  was  the  hustling. 

c 

Old  King  Brady  was  determined  to  find  out  what  the 
Police  knew  about  Patrick  Devoy,  for  the  old  junk  dealer 
had  been  running  in  his  head  ever  since  supper  time. 
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“Is  Captain  lvet churn  about ?”  he  asked  the  sergeant  at 

ihe  desk. 


a 


I  should  greatly  like  to  go  with  whoever  goes  there?” 


*A\  hy,  no,  Mr.  Brady;  not  just  now,”  was  the  reply. 
“But  I  am  expecting  him  in  any  minute.” 

“You  think  he  is  sure  to  come?” 

“Positive.  He  has  business  to  attend  to.  Two  of  our 
wardmen  are  out  after  a  certain  party,  whom  the  captain 
wants  to  see.” 

“1 11  wait,”  was  the  reply,  and  the  old  detective  sat 
down  by  the  stove. 

Before  he  had  waited  fifteen  minutes  the  captain,  in 
full  uniform,  walked  in. 

He  shook  hands  cordially  with  Old  King  Brady,  whom 
he  had  known  for  many  years,  and  inquired  for  his  health. 

“Never  better.  Hope  you  are  well  yourself,”  was  the 

reply. 

The  captain  put  up  a  complaint  against  his  stomach, 
and  then  asked  Old  King  Brady  ,what  he  could  do  for 
him. 

“Lend  me  your  ear.for  a  minute,”  said  the  old  detec¬ 
tive. 

“Certainly,  for  as  long  as  you  wish.  Come  inside.” 

They  passed  into  the  private  office. 

“I'm  working  on  a  case  which  seems  to  have  brought 
me  up  against  a  lot  of  dock  rats,”  began  the  old  detec¬ 
tive.  “What  do  you  know  about  the  Bank  Street  Bunch?” 

“Under  that  name  I  don’t  know  any  such  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“Oh,  I  would  not  assert  that  they  call  themselves  that.” 

“I  don’t  know  any  special  bunch  located  on  Bank  street, 
except  a  loU  of  tramps,  who  sleep  in  the  boxyard;  hut  I 
don’t  suppose  they  are  the  same  people  every  night,  by 
any  means.” 

“Then  you  know  of  no  organized  gang  of  toughs  over 
there?” 

“No;  but  the  neighborhood  is  full  of  crooks  and  thieves. 
What  is  it  all  about?” 

“A  robbery  of  junk  was  committed  on  Governor’s  Isl¬ 
and,  the  other  night.  A  lot  of  valuable  stuff  was  stolen 
from  the  storehouse  over  there.  The  thieves  came  in 
small  boats.  I  have  a  clew,  which  is  rather  ancient  to  be 
sure,  but  it  seems  to  locate  these  thieves  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bank  street.”  , 

“You  just  hold  on  a  little.  I  may  be  able  to  help  you. 
For  some  time  past  we  have  had  our  eye  on  a  junk  dealer 
located  on  West  street,  near  Bank.  To-night  I  have  sent 
men  to  his  house  on  Horatio  street  to  bring  him  here.  I 
want  to  put  him  through  the  third  degree.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  lead  pipe  cut  out  of  a  closed  factory  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this, 
man  Devoy  bought  it.  We  shall  probably  lock. him  up.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  inwardly  triumphant. 

He  had  struck  in  at  the  Charles  street  station  just  in 
time ! 

But  if  the  old  detective  had  remained  in  his  comfort¬ 
able  library  this  golden  opportunity  would  have  been 

missed. 

“That  sounds  well,”  he  said.  “Is  it  your  intention  to 
overhaul  Devoy’s  place  to-morrow?” 

“To-night.  We  prefer  to  work  at  it  after  dark.  We 
have  reasons  for  not  wanting  the  people  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  know  what  we  are  about.” 


“You  can,  of  course.  1  am  going  myself.  Have  you  a 
list  of  the  stuff  stolen  on  Governor’s  Island?” 

“A  partial  list.  There  was  a  lot  of  sheet  copper  taken, 
among  other  things.  I  have  the  dimensions  of  the  sheets, 
which  are  unusual.” 

“Then  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  identify  them.  What  was 
the  clew  that  led  you  to  Bank  street?” 

Old  King  Brady  then  began  the  story  of  Private  Pa- 
dian. 

“Oh,  I  know  ail  about  that,”  broke  in  the  captain. 
“Two  of  my  men  had  the  matter  in  charge,  Detective 
Barney  and  another;  but  they  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Singular  business,  to  say  the  least.” 

Just  then  an  officer  looked  in. 

“They  are  here  with  Devoy,  sir,”  he  said. 

“Good!”  cried  the  captain.  “I’ll  come  right  out. 

“Want  to  be  present  while  we  put  him  through  the 
third  degree?”  he  asked  of  Old  King  Brady. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “I  prefer  that  he  should  not  see 
me.  What  I  want  is  a  chance  to  look  over  his  place.” 

“You’ll  get  it.” 

Captain  Ketchum  then  passed  out,  and  was  gone  some 
time. 

When  he  returned  he  looked  triumphant. 

“I’ve  got  the  sly,  old  rat  foul,  surest  thing,”  he  said. 
“We  are  going  to  lock  him  up.” 

“  Permanently?”* 

“Until  the  Grand  Jury  can  eet  in  on  the  business.” 

“I  have  just  been  thinking  of  a  scheme.  If  you  people 
could  just  take  your  lead  pipe  and  leave  everything  else  in 
Devoy’s  place  just  as  it  is  for  a  few  days  and  myself  in 
charge  of  it - ” 

“It  would  help  you  out?” 

“Greatly,  I  am  sure.” 

«/  ' 

“Consider  it  done.” 

“Can  the  old  fellow  read  and  write?” 

“I’ll  see.” 

CapttaB  Ketchum  returned  in  a  minute  with  word  that 
Pat  Devoy  could  just  sign  his  name,  and  that  was  all. 

Old  King  Brady  scribbled  off  the  Phelan  letter,  which 
later  he  showed  to  Fritz  and  Harry. 

“Get  him  to  sign  this,”  he  said.  “Think  you  can?” 

“Easily,”  replied  the  captain.  “He’s  as  meek  as  a 
lamb  now,  and  horribly  frightened.  But,  all  the  same,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  hold  him,  for  he  has  a  big  pull.” 

Once  more  the  captain  went  on  his  mission  and  re¬ 
turned  with  the  letter  signed. 

“He  has  no  idea  what  it  was  about?”  asked  Old  King 
Brady. 

“Not  the  least,”  was  the  reply. 

“Can  you  keep  his  arrest  dark  and  any  of  the  gang 
from  getting  at  him?” 

“'Certainly.  We  expect  to  do  that  in  any  case.” 

And  now  Old  King  Brady  accompanied  Captain  Ketch¬ 
um,  Detective  Barney  and  another  to  Devoy’s. 

The  captain  went  in  plain  clothes  and  Old  King  Brady 
disguised  himself  sufficiently  to  fool  Harry,  for  they 
passed  Harry  on  Bank  street,  and  he  merely  glanced  at 
them. 

If  he  had  looked  closer  he  would  probably  have  recog¬ 
nized  his  chief. 
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They  had  taken  away  Devoy’s  keys,  and  then  entered 
the  place,  making  a  thorough  examination  of  everything. 

Captain  Ketch  urn  found  his  lead  pipe,  but  the  old  de¬ 
tective  failed  to  discover  any  part  of  the  goods  which 
had  been  stolen  from  Uncle  Sam. 

But  Old  King  Brady  had  discovered  something  better, 
and  that  was  an  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
junkman’s  customers. 

lie  was  on  hand  blight  and  early,  provided  with  money 
enough  to  make  a  bluff  at  business  and  so  disguised  as  to 
perfectly  fit  the  part  lie  proposed  to  play. 

The  morning  passed  without  bringing  results  until 
Harry  and  Fritz  came  in. 

The  junkman  employed  no  regular  assistant,  Old  King 
Brady  had  been  informed. 

He  also  heard  of  a  Greek  named  Pete,  who  occasionally 
helped  the  old  fellow  out  sorting  iron  and  so  forth.  Devoy, 
it  seemed,  handled  few  rags. 

Pete  looked  in  during  the  morning,  and  Old  King 
Bradv  told  him  to  come  again  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fellow  was,  of  course,  surprised  to  find  a  stranger 
in  charge,  and  went  away  without  saying  much. 

Others  came  and  went,  and  then  came  Harrv  and 
Fritz,  and  the  old  detective  caught  onto  the  sugar  scheme. 

But  from  where  was  the  sugar  to  be  stolen? 

That  he  had  yet  to  learn. 

He  hoped  Harry  might  come  back  and  tell  him,  but 
the  hours  passed  and  Harry  failed  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  ) 

At  last  Pete  dropped  in  again,  and  Old  King  Brady  put 
him  to  shifting  a  lot  of  old  iron. 

While  the  fellow  was  working  he  tried  to  question  him, 
but  he  could  not  get  much  out  of  him,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  he  did  not  know  much. 

While  they  were  at  it  the  door  opened  and  a  dark, 
swarthy  man,  who  was  certainly  not  colored,  came  in. 

“Who  is  that?’7  the  old  detective  asked  Pete,  for  he 
was  with  the  Greek  at  the  back  end  of  the  sho^at  the 
time.  * 

“Dey  call  him  Nigger  Mike.  He  great,  good  friend  of 
de  boss,”  was  the  reply. 

Old  King  Brady  went  forward. 

“And  were  youse  after  wanting  Devov?77  he  asked. 

“Yair.  Where  is  he?77  demanded  the  man,  looking 
around. 

“Nigger  Mike”  was  a  prosperous  looking  proposi¬ 
tion. 

He  wore  a  fine,  new  overcoat  and  a  diamond  stud  and 
rings. 

Old  King  Brady  thought  he  might  be  a  Spaniard  or  a 
Portuguese. 

“Devoy’s  gone  away  for  a  few  days,”  he  replied.  “I’m 
in  full  charge  here.  Read  this.” 

He  displayed  the  letter. 

Nigger  Mike  glanced  over  it  so  hastily  that  Old  King 
Brady  wondered  if  he  could  read  English. 

“Dat’s  bad,”  he  said.  “When  he  come  back?” 

“It  may  be  several  days.  I  can't  tell.  What  you 
want?” 

Nigger  Mike  seemed  very  doubtful,  and  looked  around 
suspiciously. 


Old  King  Brady  patiently  waited.- 

If  he  had  been  made  up  to  resemble  any  one  but  a  man 
of  Pat  Devoy’s  own  kind  he  would  not  have  felt  so  suro 
of  gaining  this  fellow’s  confidence. 

But  his  make-up  was  simply  perfect. 

Presently  Nigger  Mike  began  to  question  him  as  to  how 
much  he  knew  about  Devoy’s  business. 

The  answers  he  received  seemed  to  hardly  satisfy  him. 

“I’m  going  to  lose  this  man,”  thought  Old  King 
Brady.  “I  must  play  my  only  card. 

“An’  is  it  about  de  sugar?”  he  suddenly  asked. 

“Yair.  Sure.  When  do  I  get  him,  to-morrer?”  came 
back. 

“A  ten-strike !”  thought  the  old  defective. 

“How  do  I  know  you  are  the  right  party?”  lie  said,  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“I  have  de  letter,”  replied  Nigger  Mike. 

“Let’s  see  it.” 

The  man  opened  a  greasy  wallet. 

From  it  he  drew  out  a  letter  addressed  To  Mr.  Mike 
Bragaza,  No. - Duane  street,  in  a  schoolboy  hand. 

Now,  as  we  should  have  previously  mentioned,  Devoy 
was  a  widower,  who  lived  entirelv  alone  in  an  old  house 
on  Horatio  street. 

Thus  it  was  that  no  one  showed  any  interest  in  his 
affairs,  and  Old  King  Brady  was  able  to  carry  out  his 
scheme. 

He  drew  the  letter  from  the  envelope  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Mike :  There  will  be  sugar  coming  the  end  of  the 
week.  Manilla  in  mats  off  the  bark  Antelope.  Better 
come  around  as  soon  as  vou  can.  D.” 

•J  % 

The  letter  was  so  badly  spelled  that  we  have  preferred 
to  give  it  in  corrected  form. 

Thinly,  Nigger  Mike  must  have  been  here  in  answer 
to  it  before. 

“It  comes  day  after  to-m Arrow,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“You  will  take  it  right  away?” 

“Sure.” 

“What  time  will  you  be  along?” 

“What  time  does  it  come  in?” 

“About  three  in  the  morning.” 

“I  will  be  here  With  a  truck  at  four.  Shall  I  send  the 
boxes?” 

“Yes.  When  can  you  send  them?” 

“I'd  like  to  send  them  to-dav.” 

%/ 

“Let  them  come  right  along.” 

And  Nigger  Mike  departed,  leaving  the  old  detective 
another  step  ahead. 

'  i 

He  was  now  most  anxious  io  get  out  and  see  where  the 
bark  Antelope  had  unloaded,  but  he  concluded  not  to 
desert  his  post. 

Toward  four  o’clock  Captain  Ketchum  in  disguise 
looked  in  on  him.  and  Old  King  Brady  frankly  told  about 
his  sugar  discoveries. 

While  the  captain  was  there  a  truck  backed  up  and 
unloaded  a  lot  of  empty  soap  boxes  from  Mike  Bragaza. 

Tn  these  the  -sugar  mats  were  supposed  to  b«  naekod 
Old  King  Brady  thought.  *  1  ’ 
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“This  ought  to  make  strong  evidence  against  Devoy,” 
said  the  captain.  “What  are  you  going  to  do,  let  the 
job  go  through. ?” 

“Try  and  head  them  oil  when  they  start  to  get  the 
sugar."  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“But  if  they  do  get  it,  can  you  arrange  to  let  me  pull 
in  the  bunch  at  this  end?” 

“Yes,  certainly.  I  shall  want  your  help  in  any  case,” 
was  the  reply. 

Nothing  else  of  importance  occurred  that  afternoon, 
and  at  six  o’clock  Old  King  Brady  jocked  up  his  junk 
shop  and  went  home. 

There  was  no  news  from  Harry,  but  he  found  a  note 
from  Alice,  saying  that  she  and  her  detectives,  Cassidy 
and  Muller,  had  put  in  the  night  at  Mr.  Vanderberg’s, 
and  that  nothing  had  occurred. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OFF  WITH  THE  BUNCH  ON  A  JOB. 

Harry  and  Fritz  remained  for  some  time  in  the  boat 
under  the  pier  before  any  one  else  came. 

Then  at  last  came  a  signal,  and  it  proved  to  be  Larry. 

With  him  was  a  short,  squat,  red-headed  fellow,  who, 
when  they  got  into  the  boat,  was  addressed  by  Fritz  as 
Mr.  Kelly. 

This  man  Young  King  Brady  did  not  recognize,  but  he 
soon  was  able  to  place  him  by  listening  to  the  talk. 

Clearly,  “Mr.  Kelly”  -  was  a  yeggman. 

He  exhibited  some  sticks  of  dynamite. 

Equally  clear  was  it  that  the  blowing  of  a  safe  was  in 
the  wind. 

I  * 

Soon  one  of  the  boats  pulled  out. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  one  containing  Harry  and  Fritz 
followed. 

Larry  and  “Mr.  Kelly”  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
aquatic  procession,  which  went  trailing  down  the  bay. 

The  boats  kept  well  away  from  each  other. 

Harry  wondered  where  jn  the  world  they  were  going. 

At  first  he  thought  that  Governor’s  Island  might  be 
the  objective  point. 

But  they  soon  passed  that  and  kept  on  down  the  bay. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Young  King  Brady  knew 
nothing  of  Alice’s  operations,  as  he  had  not  seen  her  after 
her  return  from  Bay  Ridge. 

Thus  it  never  occurred  to  him,  as  it  otherwise  might 
have  done,  that  Mr.  Vanderberg’s  house  might  be  the. 
objective  point. 

They  passed  Gowanus  and  worked  down  Bay  Ridge 

way.  „ 

The  rowers  made  remarkably  good  time,  for  they  han¬ 
dled  their  oars  with  great  skill. 

And  now  Harry  could  only  suppose  that  some  gentle¬ 
man  s  man s i  on  on  the  Shore  Road  must  be  the  place  they 
were  heading  for. 

Thev  had  passed  Bay  Itfdge  avenue,  and  were  now  run¬ 
ning  abreast  of  the  road. 

There  was  very  little  talking  done. 

Fortunate! v  the  night  was  not  very  cold,  but  even  so 


Young  King  Brady,  being  without  an  overcoat,  in  spite 
of  the  two  undershirts,  became  thoroughly  chilled. 

He  begged  Fritz  to  let  him  take  an  oar,  so  as  to  warm 
up,  and  this  request,  refused  at  first,  was  finally  assented 
to. 

The  oarsman  whom  he  relieved,  a  fellow  with  powerful 
arms,  complimented  him  on  his  rowing. 

But  after  a  little  he  took  the  oar  again,  informing 
Harry  that  they  were  “almost  there.” 

At  last,  when  they  had  nearly  reached  Fort  Hamilton, 
they  saw  the  first  boat  drawn  up  on  the  shore. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  Harry  could  see  nothing  of  the 
two  rowers,  who  had  gone  alone  in  that  boatf 

They  pulled  on  further  and  then  landed. 

Here  the  bluff  was  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  beach 
was  strewn  with  boulders  and  small  Atones. 

“We  want  to  get  in  under  the  bank  out  of  sight,”  whis¬ 
pered  Fritz.  The  w4ole  thing  is  to  keep  from  attracting 
attention.”  v 

So  they  all  stood  in  so  close  to  the  bank  that  any  one 
looking  over  the  fence  on  top  could  scarcely  have  seen 
them.  / 

“What’s  the  lay?”  demanded  Harry.  “Can’t  you  tell  a 
fellow  now?” 

“I’d  tell  you  in  *a  minute,”  replied  Fritz,  “but  that’s 
against  the  rules  of  our  bunch.  Larry’s  de  boss,  and  wit 
a  new  one  de  rule  is  to  let  him  do  de  talkin’.  See?” 

“Oh,  all  right.  We  must  be  pretty  close  up  against 
de  place  we  are  going  to  frisk,  so  I  tort  mebbe  you’d 
be  willing  to  talk.” 

“Can’t  break  de  rule,  Jack.” 

“I  s’pose  d  era’s  some  small  hole  W  me  to  crawl  troo, 
an’  dat’s  why  I  was  measured,”  laughed  Harry. 

“Aw,  bite  it  off!”  retorted  Fritz.  “You’ll  know  all  in  ' 
good  time.” 

They  could  see  nothing  of  the  third  boat,  and  at  last 
Fritz  began  to  grow  very  nervous  about  it. 

“Why  in  thunder  don’t  they  cpme  on?  What’s  keep¬ 
ing  them  back?”  he  snarled. 

These  and  similar  remarks  he  made  again  and  again. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  they  spied  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  long  ulster  coming  toward  them  along  the 
beach. 

Fritz  grew  interested  at  once. 

“Now,  don’t  you  go  to  firing  off  yer  mout  wit  dat  feller 
about,”  he  said.  “He’s  wan  of  your  high-toned  blokes. 

A  regler  tuff.  You  wanter  keep  a  still  tongue,  but,  of 
course,  answer  any  question  he  may  ask.” 

As  the  man  drew  nearer  Harry  recognized  the  yellow¬ 
faced  “Mr.  Brown”  of  Mother  Mullins’s. 

“Why,  I  see  dat  guy  at  de  breakfast  table,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  \ 

“I  know,”  replied  Fritz.  “lie's  stopping  at  Mother 
Mullins’s  just  now,  but  his  right  place  is  out  of  sight,  if 
he  ever  gets  back  to  it,  which  hain’t/ likely,” 

“What’s  de  matter  wit  his  face  dat  it’s  so  yeller?  Jaun¬ 
dice,  I  s’pose?” 

“Well,  as  it  happens,  it  hain’t  dat,  although  one  might 
suppose  so.  Dat  feller  drinks  laucVnum  just  like  yon  or 
me  would  drink  whisky.  See?” 

Again  Harry  wondered  if  this  man  could  be  Col.  Colton. 
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And  no  wonder,  for  he  advanced  with  erect  carriage  and 
a  very  decided  military  air. 

“So  you  are  here?”  he  said,  passing  the  rowers  unno¬ 
ticed,  and  addressing  himself  to  Fritz. 

“DaFs  what  we  are,  boss,”  replied  Fritz;  “but  Larry 
and  Mr.  Kelly  hain’t  came.” 

“So  I  observed  from  the  road,  where  I  was  watching,” 
replied  Brown.  “'What  do  you  imagine  is  keeping  them?” 

“I  wouldn’t  undertake  to  sav.” 

“Ymu  know  that  they  actually  started?” 

“Sure.  I  seen  de  boat.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  they  will  probably  be  along  soon. 
Is  this  the  slim  Jim  Larry  was  telling  me  about?” 

*  “Yair;  dat’s  him.” 

Mr.  Brown  looked  Harry  over,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
w-lio  was  about  to  purchase  a  dog  or  a  horse. 

“Time  was  when  1  went  where  you  are  to  go  to-night,” 
he  said,  “but  I  couldn’t  do  it  now.^ 

Obeying  Fritz,  Harry  made  no  reply.  Nor  did  he  ever 
know  what  was  meant  bv  this  remark. 

Fritz  now  drew  the  man  aside,  and  they  walked  up  the 
"beach. 

Harry  saw  Brown  strike  a  certain  large  stone,  which 
was  embedded  in  the  bank,  with  his  foot. 

Here  they  stood  talking  for  some  minutes,  and  it  was 
while  the  conversation  was  going  on  that  the  missing  boat 
hove  in  sight. 

It  came  in  lower  down  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  four  men  landed,  and  the  boat  was  drawn  up  on 
the  beach. 

The  two  rowers  got  under  the  shadow  of  the  bank, 
but  Larry  and  “Mr.  Kelly”  came  forward  and,  passing 
Harry,  joined  Fritz  and  Mr.  Brown. 

And  now  the  attention  of  all  four  seemed  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  attracted  to  the  stone,  which  they  tried  to  pull  out 
of  the  bank. 

Harry  began  to  understand. 

More  than  one  of  these  old  mansions  on  the  Shore  Road 
formerly  had  sewer  connection  with  the  wrater  front, 
which  the  wonderful  growth  of  Brooklyp  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  trunk  sewers  has  rendered  unnecessary  in  these 
modern  days. 

“They  are  going  to  send  me  through  some  foul,  old 
sewer,  surest  thing,”  Harry  said  to  himself. 

Of  course,  it  was  apparent  that  the  intention  was  to 
burglarize  some  house  on  the  Shore  Road.  There  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  that. 

At  last  the  four  men  seized  hold  of  the  stone,  and  after 
several  attempts  succeeded  in  pulling  it  out  of  the  bank. 

Larry  got  down  on  his  knees  and  peered  into  the  open¬ 
ing,  which  Yroung  King  Brady  knew  must  have  been  re¬ 
vealed. 

Fritz  came  to  Harry  in  a  minute  and  told  him  to  come 

on. 


“Well,  dat’s  a  sewer,  and  it  leads  up  to  de  house  we  are 
goin’  to  frisk.  See?” 

“All  right.  It  seems  Atide  enough  to  let  any  of  youse 
troo.” 

“So  it  is  here.  I  tried  it  de  other  night,”  was  the 
reply;  “but  up  near  de  house  it  gets  narrer,  and  takes 
a  turn,  which  is  too  much  for  me.  I  measured  it  an’  I’ve 
measured  you,  an’  I  tink  you  orter  be  able  to  squeeze 
troo.  See?” 

“I  can  try  it,  but  what  den?” 

“Look  here!”  said  Brown,  breaking  in.  “At  a  certain 
point  beyond  the  one  Larry  mentions  that  sewer  comes- 
in  under  the  house.  There  you  should  find  a  ladder  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  a  trap  door;  at  least  it  was  there  some  years 
ago.  When  you  lift  the  trap  door  you  will  find  yourself 
in  the  cellar.” 

“An’  you  want  to  get  upstairs  and  open  de  front  door 
for  us,”  broke  in  Larry.  “Now  you  twig  de  whole  game. 
Good  for  it?” 


“  Of  course,  if  I  can  get  troo  dat  hole,”  replied  Harry. 
“But  what  if  de  cellar  door  is  locked?” 

“  You  must  saw  de  lock  oijt  in  dat  case.  Of  course,  yon 
have  done  dat  sort  of  wrnrk  before?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,  get  busy,  den.  You  tvant  to  take  your  coat  and 
vest  off,  of  course.” 

“What  about  light?  I  can’t  go  in  the  dark.” 

“Do  you  tink  I’m  such  a  fool  as  not  to  have  provided 
for  dat?”  demanded  Larry.  “Here  you  are.” 

He  produced  one  of  the  round,  larger  flashlights  and  a 
keyhole  saw. 

Harry  peered  into  the  sewer,  dubiously. 

There  was  no  waiter  running,  but  he  did  not  relish  the 
job.  / 

What  was  he  to  do  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  under¬ 
ground  journey? 

Let  the  burglary  go  on?  He  did  not  like, the  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  aroused  the  household  he  stood 
a  fair  chance  of  being  shot  for  a  burglar  himself. 

“Say,  dis  is  a  mighty  risky  business,”  he  said.  “I 
ought  to  know  just  what  I’m  going  up  against.  Who’s  in 
de  house?” 


bo  wan  and  do  yer  job  or  I’ll  make  you  sick !”  growled 

X  ^  O 

-Lnirrj . 

But  here  Brown  interfered. 

“The  young  man  is  right,”  he  said.  “Certainlv  he 
ought  to  know  what  he  is  going  up  against.  Listen/bov! 
You  need  have  no  fears.  In  that  house  there  are  only 
four  people,  an  old  man  over  ninety;  a  colored  boy,  who 
sleeps  in  the  garret;  a  woman  cook  and  the  housekeeper. 
There  is  as  little  danger  as  can  well  be  expected  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind.” 

•An'  if  you  welch  now  you're  a.  dead  one!"  snarled 
Larry. 


It  was  just  as  Young  King  Brady  had  suspected. 
There  in  the  bank  was  a  square,  brick  opening,  which 
the  stone  had  concealed. 

Larry  now  took  hold,  and  said  : 

“IF*  time  is  came.  Jack,  for  you  to  know  what  you  are 
up  against.  See  dat  hole?” 

‘‘Sure,”  replied  Harry. 
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ing  off  his  coat. 

He  felt  that  he  had  made  a  discoverv. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  house  beimr  M 
Yanderberg's. 

This.  then,  was  what  the  old  gentleman  feared,  and  wl 
he  sent  Mrs.  Mundy  to  demand  the  help  of  the  Bradvs. 
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Of  with  his  coat  and  vest,  Harry,  armed  with  his  flash- 
light  and  keyhole  saw,  took  to  the  sewer. 

It  was  not  as  bad  as  he  expected,  for  the  drain  had  not 
been  used  for  many  years. 

Still  it  was  a  disagreeable  job,  for  Harry  had  to  crawl 
on  his  hands  and  knees  up  a  steep  incline. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  turn  mentioned. 

It  was  all  he  could  do  to  pass  this  point,  but  Larry  had 
measured  him  correct^,  and  he  did  manage  to  squeeze 
through. 

Beyond  the  sewer  ran  on  a  level  for  a  few  yards. 

Suddenly  it  rounded  out  into  a  vault  of  some  size,  and 
here,  as  had  been  told,  was  a  standing  ladder  fixed  against 
the  wall  and  a  trap  door  overhead. 

By  this  time  Harry  was  pretty  wrell  out  of  breath,  and 
he  waited  until  he  could  recover  his  wind,  -when  he 
grasped  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  and  began  to  ascend. 


CHAPTER  X. 

r 

ALICE  MAKES  A  BIG  HAUL. 

< 

Old  King  Brady  put  in  a  quiet  night,  and,  rising  at 
four  o'clock,  prepared  for  an  early  start. 

He  was  out  of  the  house  by  five,  having  eaten  a  piece 
of  cold  roast  pork  and  partaken  of  a  cup  of  coffee  made 
the  day  before. 

But  these  minor  inconveniences’  are  nothing  at  all  to 
the  old  detective. 

What  he  expected  to  accomplish  by  this  early  rising  he 
could  as  well  have  done  later  in  the  day  by  simply  stroll¬ 
ing  down  to  the  Maritime  Exchange. 

But  the  way  Old  King  Brady  reasoned  was  that  later 
in  the  day  he  might  want  to  be  doing  something  else. 

It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  this  remarkable  man 
to  improve  every  minute  of  his  time. 

Old  King  Brady  steered  for’  the  East  Thirty-fourth 
Street  Ferry,  crossed  to  Long  Island  City,  walked  over 
into  Kent  avenue  in  Greenpoint  and  stopped  at  the  first 
sugar  refinery  be  came  to. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  chain  of  sugar 
“houses,”  as  they  are  invariably  called  around  New  York. 

From  here  they  occur  at  frequent  intervals  down  to  the 
Walkabout.  / 

Old  King  Brady  proposed  to  visit  each  ,pne  in  turn 
until  ho  found  the  bark  Antelope,  or  ^  least  where  she 
had  discharged  her  cargo. 

It  was  not  at  this  refinery,  nor  at  the  next,  nor  the 

next. 

Nor  do  we  propose  to  state,  for  certain  excellent  rea¬ 
son-.  just  where  it  was. 

Enough  U)  say  Old  King  Brady  finally  spotted  the  place. 

The  Eastern  Sugar  Refinery,  we  will  call  it.  Such  is 
not  the  true  name. 

Bv  the  time  Old  King  Brady  got  there  it  was  nearly 

*  § 

eight  o’clock. 

Going  down  to  the  foot  of  the  street,  which  ended  at 
the  East  River,  the  old  detective  tried  to  get  a  look  at 
the  craft-  moored  to  the  long,  covered  wharf  in  front  of 
the  card  of  the  -ugar  house; 


There  were  two  barks  lying  here,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  wharf. 

And  as  these  were  the  first  vessels  thus  rigged.  Old 
King  Brady  began  to  hope. 

The  bark  on  his  side  was  the  Susan  and  Alice,  of  Thom- 
aston,  Me. 

What  the  other  was  he  could  not  see,  but  what  he  did 
see  was  that  she  was  moving. 

“All  he  could  see  were  her  masts,  for  the  long  pier- 
shed  intervened. 

•  “Being  towed  out,"  muttered  Old  King  Brady.  “If 
she  is  only  going  downstream  I  shall  soon  get  a  view  of 
her  stern.  Probably  she  is.” 

And  so  she  was. 

In  a  moment  tne  tug  came  in  sight,  and  the  bark  soon 
followed. 

“And  there  was  the  name,  Antelope,  Calais,  Ale.,  astern. 

“An  old  West  Indian  coaster,”  thought  the  detective. 
“Probably  she  has  been  sailing  these  forty  years.” 

And  now  the  old  detective  knew  just  what  sugar  house 
pier  the  Bank  Street  Bunch  of  dock  rats  intended  to 
rob. 

But  his  task  was  by  no  means  done. 

The  employes  of  the  Williamsburg  sugar  refineries  ate 
a  very  high  and  mighty  set  of  people. 

Old  King  Brady  had  no  notion  of  letting  himself  be 
turned  down  at  the  office. 

He  immediately  sought  the  ferry  at  the  foot  of  Broad¬ 
way  and,  crossing  to  Roosevelt  street,  went  on  to  Wall. 

Here  he  entered  the  main  office  of  the  Eastern  Sugar 
!  Refining  Company,  and  here  on  Wall  street  the  name  of 
1  Brady  goes. 

Old  King  Brady  sent  in  his  card  to  Mr.  Douglass,  the 
secretary,  a  man  whom  he  slightly  knew. 

Of  course,  he  was  promptly  admitted. 

To  this  gentleman  he  stated  the  case, 

“This  is  serious  business,”  said  Mr.  Douglass,  looking 
much  concerned.  “We  have  been  twice  robbed  by  dock 
rats  within  a  year.” 

“What  about  your  watchman?” 

‘Why,  the  first  time  he  was  assaulted  and  quite  severely 
injured.  The  river  thieves  tied  him  up  and  carried  off 
eight  barrels  of  sugar  and  some  other  stuff.” 

“And  the  second  time  he  was  tied  up  the  same  way — - 
the  watchman,  I  mean?” 

“Yes.  Did  you  know?” 

“I  guessed.  Did  he  have  a  black  eve  or  anythin  a-  like 
that?” 

“A  black  eye.  I  believe.  You  think  it  was  faked?” 

“Have  you  the  same  watchman  now?” 

“Yes ^ 

I  “Then  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  standing  in  with  these 
dock  rats.  Clearly  they  have  been  tipped  off  as  to  when 
the  Antelope  will  arrive.” 

“I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Brady. 

I  shall  see  to  it  that  this  mat  sugar  is  removed  at  once!” 

“Do  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“And  why?” 

“There  may  be  more  than  one  of  your  employes  in  the 
deal,  Mr.  Douglass.  You  want  to  get  at  the  truth.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  But  what  would  you  advise?  1  will  put 
the  case  in  your  hands.” 
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"  It  is  already  in  my  hands.  I  am  doing  Secret  Service 
work.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  let  me  act.” 

"You  shall  do  just  as  you  please.” 

"Well,  then,  you  want  to  see  to  it  that  your  watchman 
‘is  removed  from  the  premises  to-night.” 

"But,  if  he  is  in  the  game,  how  can  that  be  done.  I 
should  not  like  to  arrest  him  on  such  slight  evidence.  The 

man  has  been  with  us  a  number  of  years.” 

*/  * 

"Discharge  him  just  at  closing  time.  If  he  proves  to 
be  innocent  you  can  reinstate  him  later.” 

"Very  well.  I  can  do  that.” 

"And  put  me  in  his  place.” 

"Certainly.” 

"Then  that  is  settled.” 

"As  I  said  before,  I  am  only  too  thankful  that  you 
have  put  me  wise.” 

Now',  Mr.  Douglass  had  mot  said  that,  but  what  he  did 
say  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 

He  instructed  Old  King  Brady  to  call  at  the  refinery 
whenever  suited  him,  and  told  him  who  to  report  to,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  telephone  over,  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
co-operation  there. 

This  accomplished,  Old  King  Brady  hurried  to  his 
office. 

But  before  wre  follow  his  movements  we  must  return 
to  Alice,  wdiom  we  left  with  her  detectives  at  Mr.  Yander¬ 
berg’ s  house  on  the  Shore  Road,  Bay  Ridge. 

The  first  night  of  watching  in  the  big  house  brought 
no  results. 

Mr.  VandeTberg  was  very  nervous  over  the  presence  of 
strangers  in  his  house. 

He  sent  Mrs.  Mundv  three  or  four  times  to  Alice,  with 
the  request  that  she  wait  on  him  in  his  room,  and  each 
time  she  came  it  wras  to  make  her  solemnly  swear  that 
she  would  not  give  away  the  secrets  of  the  safes. 

As  for  the  detectives,  he  refused  to  ^ee  them,  and  kept 
to  his  room  until  far  into  the  night,  when  Alice,  who  had 
been  given  a  comfortable  room  by  Mrs.  Mundy,  could  hear 
him  wandering  through  the  upper  halls,  opening  doors 
and  talking  to  himself. 

As  Mrs.  Mundy  had  warned  all  three  detectives  that 
such  was  the  old  man's  nightly  custom,  no  one  inter¬ 
fered. 

Alice  wrent  to  the  office  next  morning  and  the  male  de¬ 
tectives  also  left  the  house. 

But  all  three  returned  there  the  following  evening  at 
seven  o’clock. 

Mrs.  Mundy  had  a  good  supper  prepared  for  them,  and 
they  all  sat  down  to  it. 

Tfyat  Muller  and  Cassidy  treated  Alice  with  the  great¬ 
est  respect  need  scarcely  be  said. 

Supper  was  scarcely  over  when  Mrs.  Mundy  looked  in. 

“Mr.  Yanderberg  wants  to  see  you,  Miss  Montgomery,” 
she  said. 

Alice  made  a  face. 

"Again!”  she  exclaimed.  "What  does  he  want  now?” 

"The  d‘  ar  knows,”  replied  the  housekeeper  ;  "but  you 
better  go.  The  old  gentleman  is  wonderfully  spry  to¬ 
night.  I  never  saw  him  looking  younger.” 

Alice  went  upstairs  and  knocked  on  Mr.  Ynnderberg’s 
door. 

"Who  is  there?”  piped  the  monogenariau. 


"It  is  I,  Mr.  Yanderberg,  MTss  Montgomery.” 

There  came  a  great  fumbling  with  bolts  and  locks,  and 
at  last  tlie  door  was  opened. 

"Come  in;  come  in,”  said  Mr.  Yanderberg.  "Sit  down 
by  the  fire.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

There  was  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes. 

Alice  guessed  what  was  coming.' 

"The  old  fool !”  she  said.  "What  nonsense  have  I  got 
to  listen  to  now?” 

He  closed  the  door,  locked  and  bolted  it. 

Alice  was  on  the*  point  of  protesting,  but  she  concluded 
to  let  matters  take  their  course,  so  she  sat  down  bv  the 
fire,  and  the  old  fellow,  dropping  into  his  big  armchair, 
began  to  talk. 

"Well,  you  didn’t  catch  any  burglars  last  night?”  he 
began. 

"No;  the  night  passed  quietly  enpugh.” 

"I  begin  to  think  it  is  all  humbug.  /If  they  don’t  come 
to-night  I  shall  send  those  men  awray.  It  is  all  nonsense 
having  them  hanging  around  here  and  running  up  a  bill 
of  expense  on  me.” 

"That  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Vanderberg.  Of  course,  we 
will  go  whenever  you  say  the  word.” 

"Not  you,  Alice.  I  don’t  want  you  to  go  at  all.” 

"'Mr.  Yanderberg!  This  is  familiar.  I - ” 

"Hush !  I  know  it.  I  have  been  thinking  matters 
over.  I  want  to  make  you  a  proposition,  Alice.  Now 
don’t  interrupt  me.  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say.” 

"  Oh,  goodness !  Have  I  got  to  listen  to  his  nonsense 
again?”  thought  Alice.  "This  is  absurd!” 

"You  saw  some  of  my  treasures,”  continued  the  old 
man,  "but  ypu  have  only  seen  a  very  small  part  of  my 
collection.  Alice,  I  am  worth  between  eight  and  ten 
millions,  at  the  lowest  estimate.  I  am  tired  of  living  in 
this  big  house  alone  with  Mrs.  Mundy,  who  bores  me 
horribly.  A  good  woman,  faithful  to  her  duties,  but  no 
brains.” 

"When  you  get  your  granddaughter  you  will  have  a 
companion,”  suggested  Alice. 

"But  I  don’t  want  my  granddaughter.  Even  if  it  is 
true,  I  don’t  want  her!  I  hated  her  father.  Her  mother 
married  him  against  my  will.  She  shall  never  have  a 
cent  of  my  estate!”' 

"That  would  not  be  right,  Mr.  Yanderberg.” 

"I  don't  ,care  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  It’s  my 
wav.  My  will  i^  made.  It  leaves  everything  I  own  to 
charity,  but  I  am  prepared  to  alter  it  to-morrow,  Alice,  if 
you  say  the  word.” 

"But  what  on- earth  have  I  to  do  with  your  will,  Mr. 
Yanderberg?” 

“This-  I  want  you  to  marry  me  right  away.  Do  it  and 
i  11  'alter  my  will  in  your  favor,  leaving  you  everything  I 
possess.  Now,  don’t  say  no  in  a  hurry.  Take  time  to 
think  it  over.  I  am  ninety-four  years  old.  You  know 
what  little  chance  1  have  of  living  to  he  over  a  hundred. 
Only  six  years,  Alice,  and  then  you  will  come  into  mill¬ 
ions.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  say  that  you  love  me.  or  even 
make  the  pretence  of  it,  nor  do  1  on  my  side.  What  1 
want  is  a  companion,  some  one  I  can  talk  to;  some  one 
to  look  after  me,  as  Mrs,  Mundy  cannot.  My  dear  girl, 
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there  are  probably  a  hundred  thousand  women  in  New 
York  who  would  jump  at  the  chance  I  am  offering  yon.” 

The  old  fellow  had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excitement  that  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a  state  of 
collapse. 

Alice  spoke  very  kindly  when  she  replied: 

“Mr.  Yanderberg,  yon  have  paid  me  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  which  a  man  can  pay  to  a  woman.  I  thank  you, 
but  I - ” 

“Don’t  say  no,  now  !”  broke  in  the  old  man.  “Don't  say 
no,  now !  Take  time  to  think  it  over.  Decide  in  the 
morning.  Take  the  night  to  tftink  it  over,  my  dear! 
There  will  be  nothing  doing,  believe  me.  It  is  all  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  blackmail.  If  you  were  as  old  as  I  am  you  would 
know.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  Alice.  “J’ll  think  your  proposition 
over.  Certainly  I  must  thank  you  for  the  compliment.” 

She  arose  and  moved  toward  the  door. 

“Don't  go  yet!”  cried  Mr.  Yanderberg,  getting  on  his 
feet.  “Wait!  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  little  present. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  I  have  given  anything 
away.  It — it  may  help  you  to  make  up  your  mind.  Just 
wait !” 

Alice  stood  back,  and  the  old  fellow  tottered  to  the 
safes. 

He  opened  the  middle  one  and,  pulling  out  several 
drawers,  which  he  immediately  closed  again,  he  at  last 
took  one  out  altogether  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

It  was  simply  filled  with  lovely  rubies,  from  carat  size 
downward. 

“Rubies!”  cried  Alice’s  elderly  admirer.  “I  imported 
these  stones  from  Ceylon,  years  and  years  ago.” 

He  scooped  up  a  dozen  or  more  und  extended  them-  to 
Alice. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  take  these,  Mr.  Yanderberg,” 
Alice  protested.  “It  don’t  seem  right.” 

“It  is  right.  Take  them  to  oblige  me.” 

And  Alice  vielded,  as  under  the  circumstances  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  she  should  not. 

“Thanks,  thanks!”  chattered  Mr.  Yanderberg.  “Have 
some  more,  won’t  you?  Do  take  more.” 

“No  more,”  replied  Alice,  firmly. 

“Then  wait  a  moment.  That  is  only  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.” 

He  returned  the  drawer  to  the  safe  and  pulled  out 

another. 

This  was  full  of  emeralds,  and  he  gave  Alice  ten  beau¬ 
ties. 

Next  it  was  pearls,  and  these  were  of  great  value. 

Alice  got  fifteen,  which  she  felt  sure  were  of  immense 

worth. 

In  vain  she  protested. 

Mr.  Yanderberg  would  not  listen,  and  twenty-five  sap¬ 
phires  followed. 

“There!”  he  exclaimed.  “That  will  do  for  to-night. 
But,  understand  me,  Alice,  and  I  mean  every  word  I  say, 
vou  get  them  all  if  you  will  only  say  yes  and  become  my 
wife.  Now,  good  night!  I  have  allowed  myself  to  get 
excited,  which  is  not  good  for  me.  I  am  going  to  be  very 
quiet  now.  If  anything  should  occur  let  me  know  after 
it  is  all  over.  I  trust  you  fully,  my  dear !  You  are  the 
brightest  woman  I  ever  knew.  Think  it  over.  Make 


me  comfortable  for  the  few  remaining  years  I  have  on 
earth.  Then  you  will  be  rich  and  can  marry  whom  you 
please.” 

He  unbolted  the  door  and  let  Alice  out,  immediately 
securing  it  again. 

“A  hundred  thousand  women  in  New  York  who  would 
accept  him !”  thought  Alice.  “Yes,  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sands,  and  perhaps  more;  but  none  of  it  for  me.  "What 
would  poor  Harry  say  if  he  only  knew  of  this?” 

If  poor  Harry  could  have  read  her  thoughts  then  it 
might  have  given  him  more  encouragement  than  he  had 
ever  had  in  his  long  and  persistent  suit. 

For,  while  Alice  had  never  turned  him  down,  she  had 
never  accepted  him,  being  devoted  to  her  business,  and 
determined,  for  the  present  at  least,  not  to  give  it  up. 

And  thus  Alice  left  this  singular  recluse,  richer  by 
many  thousands  of  dollars — in  gems ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

\ 

!  THE  END  OF  THE  YANDERBERG  BUSINESS. 

If  Alice,  like  most  women,  had  been  without  a  pocket, 
she  would  have  been  in  a  decided  fix. 

But  Alice’s  dress  was  like  Old  King  Brady’s  wonderful 
blue  coat  in  a  way. 

In  other  words,  as  the  saying  goes,  Alice  had  “pockets 
to  burn,”  so  she  soon  secured  her  treasures  after  getting 
to  her  room. 

There  was  one  pearl  which  was  a  perfect  beauty. 

Alice  put  its  value  at  $3,000  at  least.  Later  she  was 
offered  $3,500  for  it  by  a  well-known  Fifth  avenue  jew¬ 
elry  firm,  but  she  refused  to  sell,  and  she  has  it  still. 

“What  did  he  want  of  you,  my  dear?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Mundy,  coming  into  the  library  shortly  after  Alice  came 
downstairs. 

“Oh,  just  to  talk,”  was  the  reply. 

“It  is  most  remarkable,”  said  Mrs.  Mundy.  “As  long 
as  I  have  lived  with  him  I  could  never  get  a  dozen  words 
out  of  him  on  any  subject  which  did  not  directly  concern 
himself,” 

“His  talk  with  me  directly  concerned  himself,”  replied 
Alice.  “Probably  that  is  why  he  kept  it  up  so  long.” 

The  evening  passed  without  alarm  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  Mr.  Yanderberg. 

Alice  lay  down  from  nine  to  eleven,  sleeping  most  of 
the  time. 

Then  she  arose  and  went  down  to  the  library,  where 
Messrs.  Muller  and  Cassidy  sat  smoking,  and  announced 
her  intention  of  taking  her  turn  on  the  watch. 

“You  don’t  have  to,  Miss  Montgomery,”  replied  Cas¬ 
sidy.  “This  is  no  woman’s  job.” 

“It  is  my  job,  and  you  are  only  my  assistants,”  persist¬ 
ed  Alice.  “That’s  the  way  it  is  going  to  be.” 

“We  are  just  going  to  put  out  the  gas  and  use  only  lan¬ 
terns,”  said  Muller.  “I  shall  take  up  my  place  close  by 
the  front  door  and  Cassidy  will  be  at  the  rear  door.” 

“I’ll  take  the  back  basement  door  then,”  said  Alice, 
“and,  really,  somebody  ought  to  watch  there.” 
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So  xVlice  lighted  the  lantern  with  which  she  had  pro¬ 
vided  herself,  and  went  downstairs. 

But  Cassidy  would  not  have  it  so. 

“Sit  in  the  library,  if  you  must  sit  up  at  all,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  take  the  basement  and  Muller  can  watch  both  hall 
doors.  I  feel  responsible  for  your  safety.  I  can’t  have 
you  sitting  down  here  alone.  ” 

For  the  sake  of  peace  Alice  yielded  and  returned  to 
the  library,  where  she  sat  with  her  lantern  alongside  the 
chair. 

And  here  Alice  sat,  and  here  at  length  she  dozed  off, 
to  be  rudely  awakened  by  a  sharp  exclamation  down¬ 
stairs. 

“Halt  or  I  fire!” 

Alice  sprang  to  her  feet,  seized  the  lantern  and  rushed 
out  into  the  hall. 

There  was  somethin?  doing  at  last ! 

But  Muller  was  ahead  of  her  at  the  top  of  the  base¬ 
ment  stairs. 

“Keep  back,  Miss  Montgomery !”  he  breathed,  and 
down  he  went. 

Alice  leaned  over  the  bannisters  and  listened. 

“And  so  you  would  have  shot  your  friend?”  she  heard 
a  familiar  voice  sav: 

“How  was  I  to  know  you?”  came  the  reply.  “It’s  lucky 
you  spoke  when  you  did.” 

Alice  ran  downstairs,  for  it  was  Harrv's  voice  she  had 

J  V 

heard. 

But  in  the  lantern  light  she  hardly  knew  him,  so  clever 
was  his  disguise. 

“Where  on  earth  did  vou  come  from?”  she  demanded. 

“Oh,  I’m  the  advance  guard  of  the  burglars,”  replied' 
Young  King  Brady.  “I  came  through  an  old  sewer  and 
up  into  the  cellar.  When  I  struck  the  basement  I  found 
Brother  Cassidy  right  on  the  job.  It’s  a  wonder  he  didn’t 
put  a  bullet  through  my  brain.  But  we  must  act  quick. 
There  is  a  bad  bunch  outside  waiting  to  be  let  in.” 

“Suppose  we  let  ’em  in  one  by  one  and  capture  them 
as  they  come?”  suggested  Muller. 

“It  won’t  do.  There  are  too  many  of  them  for  that.” 

“Flow,  then?” 

■  “I  don’t  think  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  capture  them 
all.  I  know  where  to  put  my  finger  on  them ;  but  there 
is  one  man,  he  with  the  vellow  face,  whom  we  want  right 
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now” 

“Then  we  better  open  the  door  and  go  for  ’em?” 

“Yes,  it  would  be  best.  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  but  I 
can’t.  I  must  keep  dark,  for  I  may  have  to  push  in 
among  these  people  again.” 

“Right.  We’ll  do  the  job,  Harry,”  put  in  Cassidy. 
“You  stop  with  Miss  Montgomery.  We’ll  go  out  the  base¬ 
ment  way  and  skin  around  to  the  front.  We  will  get  your 
yellow-faced  man,  if  we  can.  How  about  shooting?” 

“That’s  up  to  you.  This  mob  is  the  Bank  Street 
Bunch,  as  tough  a  lot  of  dock  rats  as  you  can  find  any¬ 
where.  They  are  not  to  be  handled  with  gloves,  I  can 
assure  you.” 

“We  are  off!”  said  Cassidy,  and  he  opened  the  base¬ 
ment  door  and  looked  cautiously  out  into  the  back  area. 

“Come  upstairs,  Harry,”  said  Alice.  “We  must  not 
leave  the  front  of  the  house  unguarded.” 


“I  can  twig  nobody,”  breathed  Cassidy.  “Come  on, 
Mul !  Let’s  see  what  we  can  do.” 

And  the  pair  crept  up  the  area  steps  and  disappeared 
around  the  corners  of  the  house,  each  taking  a  side. 

Harry  locked  the  door. 

“Don’t  come  near  me,  Alice,  for  heaven’s  sake !  Not 
until  I  have  burned  these  clothes  and  taken  a  Turkish 
bath,”  he  said.  “I  have  had  a  dreadful  time.” 

“But  we  must  not  talk  now,”  he  added.  “Come  on 
upstairs.  What  are  they  after  here?” 

“Why,  Harry,  this  old  man  is  a  retired  gem  dealer. 
He  has  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  unset  gems  upstairs 
in  three  big  safes.” 

“Oh,  then  that  accounts  for  Mr.  Kelly.” 

“Who  is  Mr.  Kelly?” 

“Bang!  Bang!” 

Shots  and  shouts  were  heard  outside. 

“By  jove !  I  can’t  stand  this !”  Cried  Young  King 
Brady,  and,  "forgetting  caution,  he  rushed  to  the  front 
door,  and,  in  spite  of  Alice’s  protest,'  threw  it  open. 

Men  were  running  down  the  road. 

Harrv  dashed  after  them,  and  Alice  followed. 

Another  shot  was  .heard,  and  the  lanterns  of  the  two 
detectives  flashed. 

But  around  the  house  the  coast  was  clear. 

Harry  and  Alice  ran  on  to  the  road. 

They  found  Cassidy  leaning  on  Muller,  and  a  man 
lying  in  the  road. 

“By  jove!  I  picked  up  a  bullet  in  the  arm,”  groaned 
Cassidy.  “There  were  three  of  them  at  the  door.  They 
saw  us  coming,  instantly  fired  and  then  chased  them¬ 
selves.  They’ve  gone  down  the  bank  beyond  there.  Guess 
I  am  not  much  hurt.” 


“They  will  take  to  their  boats,”  said  Harry.  “Well,  let 
them  go.  But  what  happened  this  man?  Did  you  shoot 
him  ?” 

“That’s  the  strange  -part  of  it,”  replied  Muller.  “He  lost 
his  footing,  somehow,  and  fell  down.  The  revolver  he 
carried  went  off  of  itself,  and  he  never  peeped  after  that.” 

Harry  bent  down  and  turned  the  man  over. 

“The  yellow-faced  man!”  cried  Alice. 

“Col.  Colton,  U.  S.  A.,  if  I  know  anything!”  replied 
Harry.  “Look  to  him,  boys !  He  isn’t  dead !” 

And  Harry,  jumping  the  low  fence,  ran  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  bluff. 

Here  he  could  see  the  three  boats  making  time  toward 
New  York. 


Three  men  had  joined  the  group  when  he  returned, 
and  one  was  a  policeman,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
shots.  •  *  * 


“This  man  is  not  dead,”  lie  said.  “What  shall  we  do 
with  him?” 


“Take  him  into  Mr.  Vanderberg’s,”  replied  Alice,  and, 
Harry  assenting,  this  was  done. 

But  life  held  little  for  the  wounded  man  now. 


It  was  plain  when  they  laid  him  down  in  the  hall  that 
inside  of  a  few  minutes  he  would  breathe  his  last,  for  lie 
had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  as  noarlv  as  llarrv  could 
make  out. 

"Officer.”  he  whispered,  faintly,  attracted  by  the  po¬ 
licemans  uniform,  no  doubt,  “I  want  to  make  a  dviuc 
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confession,  or  statement,  or  whatever  you  call  it.  Listen 

*/ 

to  me.  Let  these  people  bear  witness.” 

"'Go  on,”  replied  the  policeman.  ‘‘I'll  take  down  what 
you  say.” 

"I  am  Colonel  Isaac  T.  Colton  of  the  United  States 
Army,”  breathed  the  sufferer,  faintly.  “Tell  old  Tunis 
Yanderberg  that  his  granddaughter  lives  at  No.  — — 
Bank  street,  where  she  is  known  as  Liz  Mullins.  The 
proof  of  her  identity  is  in  my  pocket.  I  will  tell - ” 

But  he  told  nothing  more,  for  with  this  Col.  Isaac  T. 
Colton  gave  a  gasp  and  died. 

Then  Young  King  Brady  made  himself  known  to  the 
policeman  and  secured  the  papers  from  the  dead  man's 
pocket. 

Alice  explained  the  situation  to  Harry  alone. 

“You  keep  those.  Don’t  give  them  to  the  old  man 
on  any  account,”  she  said.  “I  will  wake  him  now  and 
tell  him  what  has  happened.” 

“Do  it,”  replied  Harry.  “But,  look  here !  I  saw  that 
girl.  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  is  heiress  to  all  this 
old  man’s  wealth?” 

“I  believe  it,”  replied  Alice.  “Come  upstairs.” 

They  knocked  on  the  door;  they  called;  they  knocked 

again. 

At  last,  when  it  became  perfectly  evident  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  inside,  in  the  presence  of  all  hands 
Harry  and  the  two  detectives  broke  in  the  door. 

The  old  jeweler  sat  by  the  fire,  with  ,his  head  resting 
on  his  hand. 

The  middle  safe  was  open,  and  so  was  the  drawer  con¬ 
taining  the  sapphires,  which  were  the  last  gems  he  had 
given  to  Alice. 

He  must  have  died  then  and  there,  for  the  body  was 
quite  cold. 

“Unfortunate  girl  !”  Alice  said  to  Harry  later.  “He 
has  made  his  will  and  left  all  his  big  fortune  to  charity.” 

But  this  proved  not  to  be  so. 

People  do  not  always  tell  the  truth  when  they  talk 
about  their  wills. 

And  such  was  the  unexpected  ending  of  the  Yander¬ 
berg  affair. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Harry  did  not  leave  the  Yanderberg  house  until  nine 
o’clock.  i 

There  w*as  the  coroner  to  see  and  the  treasure  o£  gems 

to  be  guarded. 

Harry  summoned  the  police  precinct  captain,  and  put 
everything  into  his  hands. 

Leaving  everything  arranged,  with  Alice  on  guard, 
Ha  rrv  hurried  to  New  York  and  to  the  office. 

Here  he  missed  Old  King  Brady,  but  he  found  a  note 
addressed  to  himself,  telling  him  to  call  at  the  junk  shop 
about  two  o’clock,  so  disguised  that  he  could  not  be 
known. 

Obeying  this  order,  Harry  turned  up  at  Devoy’s  on 

time.  ' 

The  place  had  been  closed  all  the  morning  and  Old 
King  Brady  had  just  opened  up. 

And  now,  of  course,  came  a  grand  comparison  of  notes, 
for  both  detectives  had  a  lot  to  tell. 
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A. 

Old  King  Brady  said: 

“I  have  been  to  the  Eastern  sugar  refinery.  To-night  I 
am  to  go  on  the  pier  as  a  new  watchman,  and  you,  now 
that  you  have  turned  up,  shall  be  my  assistant.  Captain 
Ketchum's  detectives,  in  connection  with  the  river  police, 
will  hover  near  the  pier  from  niidnight  on,  ready  to 
swoop  down  on  the  dock  rats  when  they  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  which  will  not  be  until  after  midnight,  of  course. 

“There  should  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  arranging  an 
easy  capture.  I’ll  jolly  the  boys  along,  and  you  can  give 
the  signal  if  the  police  don’t  respond  quick  enough.  Leave 
it  all  to  me.  No  doubt  some  of  the'  bunch  will  look  in 
here  during  the  afternoon,  and  we  may  get  more  particu¬ 
lars.” 

But  none  of  the  Bank  Street  Bunch  looked  in  at 
Devoy’s  that  afternoon. 

Captain  Ketchum  did,  however,  and  he  and  Old  King 
Brady  perfected  their  arrangements. 

Of  course,  the  captain  had  no  jurisdiction  over  in  Will¬ 
iamsburg,  but  his  detectives,  Barney  and  his  mate,  could 
go  anywhere,  and  as  the  dock  rats  belonged  in  Captain 
Ketchum’s  precinct,  Old  King  Brady  was  more  than  will¬ 
ing  that  he  should  have  that  much  to  do  with  the  round- 
up. 

During  the  afternoon  Harry  took  occasion  to  run  down 
to  Bay  Ridge  again. 

Here  he  found  Mr.  Bagley,  Mr.  Yanderberg’s  lawyer. 

They  had  been  searching  for  the  old  man’s  will,  and 
could  find  none. 

“I  am  certain  he  never  made  any,  Mr.  Brady,”  declared 
the  lawyer.  “Again  and  again  I  have  begged  him  to  do 
it,  but  he  always  refused.” 

“But  he  positively  told  me  that  he  had  made  one,”  de¬ 
clared  Alice. 

“Well,  if  he  did  it  was  done  outside  of  me,”  was  the 
reply,  “and  I  have  had  charge  of  his  affairs  for  years. 
I  sav  no  will.” 

* J 

Harry  drew  Alice  aside. 

“Did  you  tell  him  anything  about  the  girl?”  he  asked. 

“Certainly  not,  since  you  asked  me  not  to,”  replied 
Alice. 

“Then  don’t  until  wre  can  get  Old  King  Brady  free.  We 
go  after  the  Bank  Street  Bunch  to-night  and  expect  to 
round  them  up.  I  looked  over  those  papers  which  I  took 
from  Col.  Colton.  They  furnish  absolute  proof  of  this 
girl’s  identity.  We  will  spring  this  sensation  later  on.” 

Harry  now  steered  for  Brooklyn,  where  he  had  supper 
at  Duffy’s  famous, restaurant,  near  the  Borough  Hall. 

At  seven  o’clock  he  met  Old  King  Brady  at  the  Will¬ 
iamsburg  end  of  the  Broadway  Ferry. 

Both  were  disguised  as  workingmen,  but  Old  King 
Brady  had  the  blue  coat  on  under  his  overcoat,  which 
proved  to  be  a  mistake. 

They  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  sugar  refinery  and  were 
admitted  to  the  factory  office  by  the  watchman  in  charge. 

Old  King  Brady,  giving  the  name  of  Owen  Manin,  and 
introducing  Harry  as  his  son,  produced  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Douglass  had  sent  to  the  office,  ordering  that  they 
two  be  put  in  charge  of  *the  pier. 

“An’  what  was  de  matter  wit  poor  Tom  Cronin?”  the 
watchman  demanded.  “Why  was  he  bounced  all  in  a  min¬ 
ute,  like  he  was?” 
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“I  know  nothing  about  that/’  replied  the  old  detec¬ 
tive.  “I  only  know  that  we  were  ordered  to  report  here.” 

There  was  more  of  it,  but  finally  the  Bradys  were  taken 
out  to  the  pier  and  the  factory  watchman,  still  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  grouch,  went  away. 

They  walked  about  the  long,  covered  pier. 

The  Manilla  sugar  in  mats  was  piled  at  the  extreme 
end  near  one  of  the  doors,  which  the  Bradys  promptly 
discovered  to  be  unfastened. 

With  no  expectation  of  seeing  the  dock  rats  before  mid¬ 
night,  the  Bradys  were  taken  alb  by  surprise  when,  at  a 
little  after  eleven  o’clock,  they  were  attracted  by  a  slight 
noise  down  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  they  being  in  the  watch¬ 
man’s  little  office  at  the  time. 

They  hurried  out  and  saw  a  lantern  coming  toward 
them. 

And  there  was  real  danger. 

It  was  Larrv  and  Fritz  who  came  towards  them  now. 

Both  wore  overcoats,  and  each  had  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  suggestive  of  revolvers. 

Old  King  Brady  took  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

“Good  evenin’,  gentlemen!”  he  called.  “You’ll  be 
Tom  Cronin’s  f rinds?  He  towld  me  to  look  out  for  youse.” 

“Where’s  Tom?”  demanded  Larrv,  gruffly. 

“Sure  he  was  called  away  to  attind  a  wake,”  replied  Old 
King  Brady,  “'an’  me  an’  me  son  was  put  in  his  place. 
He  towld  me  to  luk  out  for  de  boys  an’  de  sugar’s  handy. 
It  was  meself  who  lift  the  dure  open  for  yez.  See?” 

“Well,  you  seem  to  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
old  man.  Come. on  down  and  show  us  what  you'd  sooner 
we’d  take.” 

They  were  walking  on  towards  the  end  of  the  pier, 
when  suddenly  four  men  sprang  out  upon  them  from 
behind  some  barrels,  and  the  Bradys  were  promptly  sand¬ 
bagged. 

It  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 

When  the  Bradys  were  able  to  pull  themselves  together 
they  were  lying  on  the  wharf,  with  their  hands  tied  be¬ 
hind  them. 

Their  overcoats  had  been  taken,  also  their  hats,  and 
over  their  mouths  handkerchiefs  had  been  tied. 

Nobody  addressed  them  directly,  but  from  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  followed  they  learned  the  watchman  had  tel¬ 
ephoned  that  he  had  been  discharged. 

The  gang  got  busy  at  once. 

First  old  King  Brady  was  taken  away. 

Harry  saw  him  dragged  through  the  door  by  the  pile  of 
sugar  mats. 

At  last  his  own  turn  came. 

A  rope  was  tied  under  his  arms  and  he  was  lowered  into 
a  rowboat. 

Larry  and  Fritz  followed  him  down  and  they  pulled 
in  under  the  pier,  where  it  was  comparatively  light,  for 
an  arc  light  burned  in  the  refinery  yard. 

Here  he  found  Old  King  Brady,  waist  deep  in  the 
water,  and  tied  to  a  pile. 

Harry’s  turn  had  come  to  submit  to  similar  treatment. 

He  was  lifted  out,  lowered  into  the  water,  and  held  in 
place  by  Larry  and  'Fritz,  while  a  third  man,  who  he  had 
never  seen  before,  tied  him  alongside  his  partner  to  the 

pile. 

“And  now,  Mr.  Old  King  Brady,”  said  Larrv.  when 


all  was  accomplished,  addressing  his  prisoners  for  the 
first  time,  “this  puts  the  kybosli  on  youse.  See?  Youse 
tort  vouse  was  verv  slick,  didn’t  yer?  Hat's  all  you  knew. 
Look !  I  know  youse  now.  You  pretended  to  be  Paddy 
Hevoy’s  friend.  You  may  have  fooled  me  partner  here, 
but  you  didn’t  fool  me.  Paddy’s  airisted  and  you  tuk 
his  place  and  put  up  dis  here  job.  All  right.  It’s  de  last 
for  yours.  De  tide’s  low,  but  soon  it  will  be  high;  den 
youse  drown,  like  a  couple  of  rats !  All  right.  Nobody’s 
going  to  cry  about  it.  I  want  youse  to  be  found,  so  as  to 
be  a  warnin’  to  other  gumshoe  men  to  keep  away  from 
be  Bank  Street  Bunch.” 

Suddenly  the  man  astern  gave  a  cry  and  pointed  to  an 
approaching  boat. 

As  they  hung  to  the  pile  Old  King  Brady  alone  could 
see  the  boat. 

The  light  was  dim,  but  there  was  enough  of  it  to 
enable  him  to  recognize  Detective  Barney  at  the  bow  of 
a  police  launch. 

The  dock  rats  instantly  pulled  out. 

In  the  hot  fight  which  followed  the  Bradys  were  neces¬ 
sarily  left  out. 

There  were  three  police  launches,  and  as"  the  dock 
rats  only  had  rowboats,  they  were  all  rounded  up — seven 
in  number — in  the  end. 

And  that  night  the  Bradys  and  the  police  descended  on 
Mother  Mullins’  crib,  and  ro„unded  up  six  more. 

No  sugar  was  taken. 

The  watchman,  Cronin,  was  arrested.  So  was  Nigger 
Mike,  and  both  confessing,  they  followed  the  Bank  Street 
Bunch  up  the  river. 

The  Bradys  overhauled  Col.  Colton’s  room  at  Mother 
Mullins’  and  found  the  books  stolen  from  Governor’s  Isl¬ 
and;  but  no  trace  of  the  stolen  junk  was  ever  discovered. 

Whether  the  books  left  Governor’s  Island  in  Red  Pat 
Padian’s  coffin  or  not,  was  never  known,  but  probably 
they  did. 

As  for  the  "Yanderberg  business,  it  proved  to  be  a  case 
of  no  will. 

The  Bradys  took  the  girl  at  Mother  Mullins’  in  hand 
and  saw  her  restored  to  her  rights. 

And  so  this  young  woman  cam^  in  for  millions. 

For  their  work  the  Bradys  got  a  fat  check  from  the 
Eastern  sugar  refinery  and  another  when  the  Yanderberg 
estate  was  settled. 

From  the  Government  came  the  usual  fees. 

And  such  was  the  outcome  of  the  curious  combination 
of  circumstances  which  sent  “The  Bradys  After  the  Bank 
Street  Bunch.” 

THE  END.  mIIH 

Read  “THE  BRADYS  AND  THE  BOSTON  BEATS: 

or.  rI  IIE  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE.” 

which  will  be  the  next  number  (473)  of  “Sectet  Service.” 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE :  All  back  numbers  of  this  weeklv 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  anv 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER.  ‘M  UNION 

SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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How  To  Send  Money. 

At  onr  risk  send  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Check,  or  Registered  Letter;  re¬ 
mittances  in  any  other  way  are  at  your  risk.  We  accept  Postage 
Stamps  the  same  as  oash.  When  sending  silver  wrap  the  coin  in  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  to  avoid  cutting  the  envelope.  Write  your 
name  and  address  plainly.  Address  letters  to 

Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  24  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 


ITEMS  WORTH  READING. 


India  possesses  many  fine  highways,  though  this  fact  is  not 
generally  known.  One  of  the  best,  which  runs  from  Bombay 
to  Delhi,  is  900  miles  in  length.  One  of  even  greater  length 
is  that  on  the  Afghanistan  frontier,  from  Peshawur  to  Cal¬ 
cutta.  These  roads  were  built  before  the  days  of  the  railroad 
to  serve  as  military  highways.  The  native  princes  take  pride 
in  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  automobilist  in  India  is  con¬ 
stantly  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  ease  with  N  which  he 
may  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 


Miss  Jean  Gordon,  factory  inspector  at  New  Orleans,  has 
brought;  charges  against  the  proprietor  of  three  factories. 
The  law  of  Louisiana  says  that  women  and  children  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  stores  may  not  be  worked  longer  than  ten  hours. 
According  to  Miss  Gordon’s  interpretation  the  ten  hours  in¬ 
clude  the  one  hour  allowed  for  the  midday  meal,  which  would 
be  practically  but  nine  hours  actual  work.  Miss  Gordon  in¬ 
tends  to  have  the  courts  settle  the  question. 

La  Tribuna  publishes  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Messarosa, 
who  attempted,  without  conspicuous  success,  to  deliver  to 
Mile.  Louise  de  la  Ramee,  better  known  as  “Ouida,”  the  sum 
of  $2,  subscribed  by  one  of  the  readers  of  the  paper.  He 
learned  that  Ouida  had  of  late  frequently  received  large  sums 
in  cash  and  money  orders  from  sympathetic  admirers,  and 
that  on  their  receipt  the  woman  invariably  took  the  notes  and 
money  orders  into  the  street  in  front  of  her  cottage  and  de¬ 
stroyed  them.  At  the  end  of  the  mayor’s  note  the  editor  of 
I  .a  Tribuna  adds  a  warning  to  Italians  not  to  show  generosity 
toward  an  ungrateful  foreigner,  since  “charity  begins  at  home 
and  is  usually  best  received  there.” 

Two  gold  prospectors  recently  discovered  in  the  Santa 
Susanna  Mountains,  about  fifty  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  cave  in  western  America. 
While  looking  for  indications  of  gold  they  found  an  opening 
which  they  entered.  The  opening  led  to  a  great  cavern,  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  passages,  some  of  them  wide  but  most  of 
them  narrow  and  lofty.  The  passages  lead  into  great  halls, 
some  containing  an  acre,  studded  with  stalagmites  and  stalac¬ 
tites,  in  some  cases  so  thickly  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  through. 
The  walls  of  one  of  these  halls  are  covered  with  rude  draw¬ 
ings,  some  almost  obliterated  but  others  still  clear.  The 
drawings  represent  incidents  of  the  chase,  showing  Indians 
on  foot  pursuing  bear,  deer  and  other  animals.  One  wall 
jointing  shows  the  bear  pursuing  the  hunter.  The  work  is 
done  with  a  soft,  red  stone  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  the 
purpose. 

Abraham  Rosenstein,  of  New  York,  thus  explains  the  re¬ 
markable  rise  in  price  of  diamonds:  “There  are  two  factors 


in  this  extraordinary  rise.  One  is  the  syndicate  connected 
with  the  De  Beers  mines;  the  second  is  the  great  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  really  good  diamonds.  The  syndicate, 
composed  principally  of  the  directors  of  the  De  Beers  Com¬ 
pany,  takes  the  entire  output  of  the  mines  at  a  fixed  price 
and  sells  the  diamonds  at  any  price  it  chooses.  The  syndicate 
has  the  whole  diamond  trade  in  hand.  The  great  prosperity 
in  America  and  the  fashion  of  wearing  a  number  of  jewels 
account  for  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  entire  output  of 
diamonds  goes  to  the  United  States.  The  price  has  gone  up 
100  per  cent  in  twelve  years.  Americans  find  buying  a  dia¬ 
mond  a  good  investment.” 


WITH  THE  FUNNY  FELLOWS. 


•‘There’s  that  fellow  I  refused.  I’ll  bet  he’ll  be  sorry  all  his 
life  that  I  didn’t  marry  him.”  “Well,  he  hasn’t  any  edge  on 
me;  I’ll  be  sorry  all  my  life,  too,  that  you  didn’t.” 

Maid — Please,  mum,  the  baby  has  gone  and  turned  the  jug  of 
cream  all  over  my  best  dress.  Mistress — Never  mind,  Bridget, 
we  can  use  the  condensed  milk. 

Only  Once— “We  don’t  lynch  a  man  often,  anyhow,”  re¬ 
marked  the  visitor  from  Iowa.  “Neither  do  we,”  volunteered 
the  man  with  the  Southern  accent;  “never,  in  fact,  but  once.” 

“A  financier  is  a  man  who  makes  a  lot  of  money,  isn’t  he, 
father?”  “No,  Freddy;  a  financier  is  a  man  who  gets  hold  of 
lots  of  money  that  other  people  make.” 

“By  the  way,  Jinks,  can  you  pay  that  hundred  I  lent  you 
last  week?  I  just  lost  all  my  ready  money  at  bridge.”  “Look 
here,  Binks,  I  hope  you  don’t  think  I'm  going  to  pay  your 
gambling  debts.” 

Dying  Magnate — At  this  solemn  moment  I  want  to  transfer 
to  you  a  great  trust —  Pastor — Hush,  hush,  my  dear  sir!  At 
such  a  time  you  should  be  turning  your  thoughts  heavenward, 
instead  of  trying  to  unload  on  an  unsuspecting  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

“I  gave  you  a  dime,  and  you  wentl  immediately  into  a 
saloon,”  remarked  the  benevolent  old  gentleman.  “Don’t  you 
know  it  is  very  wasteful  to  spend  your  money  for  liquor?” 
“I’ve  often  thought  of  that,  sir,”  replied  the  weary  wayfarer, 
“but  I’ve  never  yet  found  a  place  where  I  could  get  it  for 
nothing.” 

Speaking  with  a  young  lady,  a  gentleman  mentioned  that  he 
had  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  scientific  advance  of  the  age. 
“For  instance,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  at  all  how  the  in¬ 
candescent  electric  light  which  is  now  used  in  some  buildings 
is  produced.”  “Oh,  it  is  very  simple,”  said  the  lady.  “You 
just  turn  a  button  and  the  light  appears  at  once.” 

A  small  boy  was  asked  to  take  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  in  Princeton.  The  lad’s  mother,  in  fear 
lest  he  should  commit  some  breach  of  etiquette,  gave  him  re¬ 
peated  directions  as  to  what  he  should  and  should  not  do. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  great  occasion  the  mother’s  first 
question  was,  “Harold,  did  you  get  along  at  the  table  all 
right?”  “Oh,  yes,  mamma,  well  enough.”  “You  are  sure  you 
didn’t  do  anything  that  was  not  perfectly  polite  and  gentle¬ 
manly?”  “Why,  no — nothing  to  speak  of.”  “Then  some¬ 
thing  did  happen.  "What  was  it?”  “But  I  fixed  it  all  right, 
mamma.”  “Tell  me  at  once.”  “Why,  I  got  along  pretty  well 
until  the  meat  came,  but  while  I  was  trying  to  cut  mine  it 
slipped  off  on  to  the  floor.  But  I  made  it  all  right.”  “What 
did  you  do?”  “Oh,  I  just  said,  sort  of  carelessly,  ‘That’s  al¬ 
ways  the  way  with  tough  meat.’  ” 
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A  STRANGE  CUSTOMER. 


By  KIT  CLYDE. 


‘‘Believe  me,  madam,  I  think  you  put  too  much  belief  in 
these  letters.” 

The  lady’s  only  reply  was  a  quiet  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
contemptuous  smile. 

Her  father,  Captain  Fairlight,  had  come  of  a  good  family, 
and  was  well  off.  He  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  man,  but  he  had 
two  great  failings — drink  and  the  turf.  Nothing  could  keep 
him  from  either  one  or  the  other.  If  anything  could  have 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  his  little  daughter  Effie — the  lady 
I  have  mentioned;  but  she  had  not  the  power,  poor  child — 
she  was  too  young.  She  was  scarcely  fifteen  when  he  died. 

One  morning  the  captain  started  for  the  Derby.  He  was 
then  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  very  much  the  worse  for  liquor,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  was  a  beggar. 

For  a  few  days  he  was  hurrying  from  place  to  place  trying 
to  raise  money. 

Then  came  a  very  ugly  affair.  Two  forged  bills  were 
presented  and  paid  at  a  bank.  The  supposed  acceptors  re¬ 
pudiated  them.  The  drawer  was  Captain  Fairlight,  but  he 
repudiated  them.  I  was  put  onto  the  work,  and  I  managed 
to  prove  the  captain’s  innocence.  The  plant  had  evidently 
been  made  by  some  of  the  betting  men,  who,  knowing  all  the 
parties,  had  been  able  to  work  the  thing  thoroughly.  The 
man  suspected  was  Tom  Ingelow.  Why  he  was  suspected  more 
than  some  others  I  can  mention  I  cannot  make  out,  unless  it 
was  that  he  suddenly  disappeared. 

Captain  Fairlight  was  almost  delirious  with  delight,  drank 
deeply,  returned  home  and  fell  dead. 

But  the  girl  Effie  Fairlight,  his  daughter — what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  her? 

She  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  her  feet,  but  off  she 
went  to  Madame  Barnel,  who  had  one  of  the  finest  millinery 
establishments  in  the  West  End,  and  where  her  father  had 
spent  many  pounds  for  herself  and  mother.  She  saw  madame, 
and  after  telling  her  all,  asked  for  an  engagement  as  a  needle¬ 
woman.  She  was  taken  on,  and  proved  herself  so  clever  with 
the  needle  that  soon  she  became  a  kind  of  forewoman — much 
to  the  horror  of  her  proud  relations — and  later  on  manageress. 

Madame  Barnel  died.  A  year  afterward  Effie  married  old 
Monsieur  Barnel — a  man  four  times  her  age.  He  died,  and 
she  became  the  absolute  mistress  of  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
businesses  of  the  West  End. 

Such  was  the  lady  it  was  my  business  to  call  upon,  and 
who  had  placed  in  my  hands  some  anonymous  letters  of  a  very 
unpleasant  nature. 

“Tell  me,  madam,”  said  I,  “the  story  of  your  second  mar¬ 
riage” — for  she  had  been  caught  by  a  wily  American. 

“There  is  nothing  much  to  tell,”  she  said,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  “Mr.  Lytton  had  letters  of  introduction  to  me  from 
America,  and,  strangely  enough,  as  they  were  purely  business 

letters,  called  with  them  at  my  private  house  in  -  street, 

instead  of  my  business  place. 

“  'I  beg  your  pardon,’  he  said,  ‘but  my  excuse  must  be  that 
I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  have  to  start  for  Manchester  to-night  on 
a  large  cotton  transaction.’ 

“Of  course  I  excused  him.  The  order  was  a  good  one.  and  I 
accepted  it  gladly.  It  was  executed,  and  the  cash  paid  at 
once.  More  orders  came  through  the  same  source,  and  all 
payments  were  regularly  met.  This  naturally  threw  me  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Lytton.  I — well,  I  suppose  I 
loved  him.  I  was  lonely,  and  when  he  proposed  I  married 
him.” 

“Now,  my  dear  madam.”  1  said  quietly,  “I  know  when  you 


married  you  had  every  penny  of  your  money  fixed  down  upon 
yourself.  I  know  that  you  are  a  thorough  woman  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  speak  to  you  now.  in  that  capacity.  Do  you  think 
your  husband  had  anything  to  do  with  that  forged  bill?” 

“No,  no— I  do  not,  but  I  think  some  of  his  people  have.  I 
don’t  know  his  relations  or  connections.  Remember  that.  He 
came  from  America,  a  stranger  to  me.  I  don’t  know  why— 

I  was  all  alone,  and  I  married  the  man.  I  suppose  I  did  a  fool¬ 
ish  thing.” 

“But  let  me  thoroughly  understand  what  you  want.  Firstly, 
you  want  those  forged  bills  traced? 

“No,  these  letters.  They  must  be  seen  to  before  anything. 

I  will  have  them  explained.” 

“Now  these  letters  have  come  all  within  three  months?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  do  not  suspect  any  one?” 

She  hesitated,  and  I  saw  that  she  did.  Here  was  my  first 
clew.  I  was  convinced  of  that,  and  so  I  pressed  the  point. 

“Well,  I  do  not  know.  A  lady— an  American  lady — has 
called  several  times  at  my  place  of  business  and  given  large 
orders,  all  of  which  have  been  executed  and  duly  paid  for. 
Still  I  doubt  her.” 

“Good!  Now  the  name  of  this  lady  whom  you  suspect  of 
complicity  with  your  husband?” 

“I  said  not  complicity.  I  do  not  know  even  if  he  knows 

her.” 

“Then  why  do  you  suspect  her?” 

“Because  she  is  always  trying  to  be  invited  to  my  house,  and 
has  several  times  invited  me  to  hers;  but  I  have  a  dread  of 
the  woman.  Miss  Lydia  Lightfoot  is  her  name.  She  writes 
such  gushing  letters!  ” 

“Oh,  you  have  some  letters?” 

“Her  excuse  for  desiring  this  friendship  is  that  she  has  no 
friends  in  England.” 

“Can  you  let  me  see  a  letter?”  She  drew  one  from  her 
pocket  and  I  compared  it  with  the  anonymous  letter  and  the 
forged  bills.  Certainly  there  was  not  a  bit  of  resemblance  in 
them.  So  there  was  no  clew. 

“May  I  mutilate  this  letter?” 

“Yes.” 

I  carefully  cut  off  the  signature,  then  divided  the  sheet  of 
note-paper  so  that  the  address  was  gone,  and  then  handed  the 
fragment  back  to  Mrs.  Lytton,  telling  her  to  drop  it  carelessly 
in  some  place  where  her  husband  could  find  it,  and  see  if  he 
appeared  to  recognize  the  writing.  If  lie  did,  and  demanded 
to  know  who  the  writer  was,  she  was  to  say  an  old  school¬ 
fellow  who  had  gone  abroad. 

She  left,  but  the  next  morning  she  was  in  my  office  again. 
The  bait  had  taken.  He  had  found  the  piece  of  letter,  and  had 
at  first  seemed  greatly  startled,  not  to  say  annoyed.  He  had 
asked  who  the  writer  was,  and  having  received  the  answer  I 
had  instructed  to  be  given  had  carelessly  muttered  something 
about  “girls  write  much  rot,”  tore  The  letter  up,  and  threw  the 
pieces  away. 

“Your  suspicions  were  right.  This  lady  is  the  anonymous 
letter-writer — or,  rather,  the  cause  of  its  being  written.  You 
must  ask  her  to  dine  with  you  to-day.” 

And  so  the  arrangement  was  made,  and  in  the  evening  I 
found  myself  at  Mrs.  Lytton’s  and  was  introduced  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  handsome  fellow,  but  with  an  unpleasant  look  in  the 
eyes.  But  what  struck  me  most  was  that  I  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before,  but  where  I  could  not  tell. 

Presently  Miss  Lydia  Lightfoot  arrived — a  beautiful  woman 
— dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  Mrs.  Lytton  at  once  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  Mr.  Lytton,  and  l  watched  the  introduction 
from  the  conservatory.  , 

George  Lytton  turned  deadly  pale,  but  Miss  Lightfoot  was 
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perfectly  calm.  Still,  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  believe  that 
they  knew  each  other. 

The  dinner  was  a  quiet  one,  and  during  its  course  I  found 
an  opportunity  to  ask  Mr.  Lytton  if  he  were  American  born. 

“I  guess  so,”  he  answered.  ”1  hail  from  Boston.” 

After  dinner  I  sti  oiled  into  the  garden,  as  I  thought  to  my¬ 
self: 

"The  fellow  is  a  cad  and  a  rogue.  Mrs.  Lytton  was  quite 
right,  and  I  will  find  out  the  mystery.  By  jove,  here  comes 
the  charming  Miss  Lightfoot!  Why,  she  is  going  straight 
to  Lytton!  I  must  know  what  this  is  about.” 

I  left  the  path,  and  treading  softly  on  the  turf,  managed 
to  creep  up  to  some  bushes  which  were  behind  the  seat  on 
which  George  Lytton  was,  and  from  this  place  I  could  see 
and  hear  all  that  passed  without  being  seen. 

"  iou  are  alone,  George?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  you  see  I  am.  What  do  you  want  here,  Maud  Came¬ 
ron?” 

“What  I  thought  would  have  been  the  last  thing  I  should 
want — justice.” 

“Bah!  Don’t  speak  in  riddles,  but  out  with  the  truth.” 

“Then  let  me  sit  down  by  your  side  and  listen  patiently. 
You  had  better,  and  so  I  warn  you.  You  know  me,  and  1 
tell  you,  Tom  Ingledew,  that  I’d  drop  a  bullet  into  a  man  who 
offended  me,  as  freely  in  this  country  as  I  would  at  ’Frisco — 
although  there  ain’t  any  freedom  here.” 

Tom  Ingledew!  I  knew  the  fellow.  He  was  the  man  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  committed  the  forgeries  of  which  Captain 
Fairlight  was  accused. 

“I  know  you,  and  I  will  listen.” 

“Well,  when  you  came  down  to  Sacramento  with  Handsome 
Charlie  Cameron,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  you  put  up  at  my 
father’s  hotel  and  did  the  bounce.  You  made  love  to  me,  but 
I  took  to  Charlie,  and  we  married.” 

“I  know  that.  You  jilted  me?” 

.  “Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  told  you  straight  out  I  loved 
Charlie.  Still  you  kept  on  at  the  hotel  until  you  had  spent 
all  your  money,  drinking  and  gambling - ” 

“You  need  not  remind  me  of  the  fool  that  I  made  of  my¬ 
self.” 

“Perhaps  not.  Then  my  husband,  Charlie,  told  my  father 
and  myself  all  your  history.” 

“Curse  him!” 

“Hold  on  there!  I  won’t  have  Charlie  cursed.  Well,  time 
went  on,  and  the  hotel  came  to  smash.  So  we  all  went  up  to 
the  mines  of  Nevada.  You  would  do  but  little  work,  but  we 
all  worked  hard  and  made  a  good  pile,  and  back  we  came  to 
Sacramento. 

“Then  Charlie  found  out  that  Captain  Fairlight,  whose  name 
you  had  forged,  was  dead,  and  that  his  daughter  had — then 
a  widow — gone  into  business  and  made  a  fortune — a  big  one. 
So  Charlie  hit  upon  the  plan  that  you  should  come  over  here 
and  pretend  to  be  a  mercantile  traveler.  You  were  to  consign 
us  goods;  we  would  pay  for  them  regularly  for  some  time, 
and  then  you  were  to  forge  bills  on  her,  get  a  tremendous  lot 
of  goods  on  credit  and  then  be  off.” 

“The  greater  part  of  the  agreement  I  kept.” 

“No,  you  didn’t.  You  snapped  up  the  widow  and  stopped 
the  speculation.” 

“Be  not  impatient,”  the  wretched  man  pleaded,  as  she  rose 
from  the  seat.  “Let  us  take  a  walk  round  the  grounds.  You 
used  to  be  quick  enough,  Maud,  in  hitting  out  spots.  If  you 
can  think  of  any  feasible  plan,  I’ll  do  it;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  sick  of  this  tiger-cat.  I  never  look  at  her  but  I 
feel  like  a  mouse  before  a  cat.  I  wish  I  could  take  all  her 
money  and  leave  her  penniless.  Come,  let  us  walk.” 

I  saw  the  two  walk  away,  and  then  I  slipped  back  to  the 
house,  where  I  knew  Mrs.  Lytton  awaited  me. 


I  told  her  all.  She  was  calm — terribly  calm,  and  then,  when 
she  had  heard  everything,  she  said: 

“Mr.  Gerval,  you  must  not  leave  this  house  to-night.” 

She  conducted  me  to  a  small  room,  comfortably  furnished, 
where  she  asked  me  to  remain. 

“That  door,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a  little  side  door,  “leads 
into  my  boudoir.  Stay;  I’ll  lock  it  on  this  side.  You  can  lock 
your  own  door.  Listen  to  all  that  passes.” 

The  next  moment  she  had  gonb  and  I  was  alone. 

I  heard  her  enter  her  boudoir  and  ring  for  her  maid,  whom 
she  desired  to  tell  Miss  Lightfoot  that  as  Mrs.  Lytton  did  not 
feel  well  she  had  retired  to  her  boudoir,  where  she  would  be 
glad  to  see  her  guest. 

But  I  had  not  long  to  think,  for  Miss  Lightfoot  came  trip¬ 
ping  up  the  stairs  humming  a  tune. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Lytton,  you  distress  me  by  this  sudden  ill¬ 
ness.  Is  it  a  headache?” 

“I  have  received  a  number  of  anonymous  letters  concerning 
my  husband.  Where  did  they  come  from?  Speak  truly,  and 
I  will  not  only  prevent  you  and  your  husband  being  punished, 
but  I  will  reward  you.” 

“Well,  then,  as  the  game  is  up,  I  may  as  well  round  on  Tom 
Ingledew.  The  cur  would  split  upon  us,  I  know.  Those  letters 
were  written  by  my  instructions.  We  believed  that  you  would 
show  them  to  your  husband  and  help  us  to  intimidate  him.” 

“And  the  forged  bills?” 

“Oh,  he  stood  in  with  them!”  and  here,  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  the  woman  related  the  different  plots  which  Tom 
Ingledew  had  planned  and  performed. 

“Enough — enough!”  said  Mrs.  Lytton,  with  evident  disgust. 
“Here  is  money  for  you.  Bah!  I  hear  the  fellow’s  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  Go!  Take  care  he  does  not  see  you.  Remem¬ 
ber,  you  must  leave  England,  never  to  return.” 

She  had  gone,  and  presently  I  heard  Mr.  Lytton,  who  had 
gone  into  the  library,  coming  hastily  upstairs. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  madam?  Where  are  the 
guests  gone?” 

“I  dismissed  them.” 

“Am  I  not  your  husband?” 

“Unfortunately,  yes,  but  not  my  master,  Thomas  Ingle¬ 
dew.  ” 

“By  heaven,  I’ll  kill  you!  ”  he  .cried,  clinching  his  fist  as  if 
to  strike  her. 

“Be  warned.  I  am  not  unprotected.  A  detective  is  here.” 

“A  detective!”  he  gasped.  “Has  that  woman — Miss  Light¬ 
foot - ” 

“Call  her  by  her  proper  name — Mrs.  Cameron.  She  has 
confessed  and  gone.  I  let  her  go,  for  I  knew  all  before.” 

“It’s  a  lie — a  plant.  I  do  not  believe — — ” 

“Hold!”  She  crossed  to  the  door  of  my  room  and  tapped. 
“Mr.  Gerval,  come  in.” 

“It’s  all  up,  Tom  Ingledew,”  I  said.  “I*  heard  all  your  con¬ 
versation  with  Mrs.  Cameron.  You  are  done  for.” 

But  Mrs.  Lytton  did  not  care  to  have  her  name  dragged  into 
the  papers;  but  the  punishment  she  inflicted  on  the  unhappy 
wretch  was  almost  worse  than  imprisonment — at  least  I 
should  think  so.” 

He  had  to  write  a  full  confession,  and  freeing  his  wife  from 
all  claim;  then  he  had  to  write  an  apology  so  abject  that  I 
could  scarcely  have  believed  a  man  could  do  it,  and  to  under¬ 
take  to  leave  England  forever. 

I  took  the  fellow  by  the  arm  and  conducted  him  down¬ 
stairs.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and  then  I  took  him  to 
the  street  door. 

The  night  was  dark,  foggy  and  nasty.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  hopeless  look  that  this  miserable  coward  cast  around  him. 
Then  he  rushed  into  the  darkness,  and  that  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  the  Strange  Customer. 
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Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  a  11  subject*  • 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction  subjects. 

No.  53.  IIOWr  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  —A  wonderful  httU 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart  vour  fa  l  er 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact  everybody  and  anv- 

body. you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  mau  and  e4A-  vouns 
lady  in  the  laud  should  have  this  book  *  •  oun* 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRPTTt  y 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  .-  n  o^suvVuhSu 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  w  ith  spec’men  “etui; 


* 


v  ,  the  stage. 

pn,?k-41>TI?E  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

StoV;Sd*rf..iutt“wbiot<>  amateur  miusueis  is  comi'iete  'T,£iiout 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
And  Irish.  A  Iso  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

•Avn 'TokJHRnnBk°Y|OFJEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

.  kii  u OOK— Somethmg  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizing_an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  1^°!  ^  ^ ^  LDOON’SJ OKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humoin  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Ten  cnee  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No. .  79.  HOW  10  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage,  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GL  S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW7  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOWXI  ARDEN. — Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW7  TO  COOK.- — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  alsq^pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW7  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  'women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  48.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations.  > 

No.  64.  HOWT  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  wrorked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW7  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  wfith  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  anjr  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW7  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
mon^v  than  any  book  published.  ,  „  ,  , 

No.  35.  HOW7  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ^  . 

No  36.  HOW7  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings.  ,  ,  , 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  "Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  manv  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW7  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE.  „ 

13  HOW7  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
at  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
it.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

;3.  HOW7  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
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DECLAMATION. 

RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
st  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
•ct,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  x*equisite  to  become! 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible.  i 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  dej 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  besti 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  FIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar9 
fully  explained  by  this  litt.e  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  ofl 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ia 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy} 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome* 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette,  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parUes, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  sqnar4 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  dud  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  lie  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IJOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how'  to  become  beautiful,  both  mal#  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and} be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  L>rofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggiio 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  Jfirds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete ^information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  ajso  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  compete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  C$.NDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN7  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?d3S.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  hoy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “IIow  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “Ilow  to  Become  a 


lings. 


West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
Address.  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New 


York. 


mr  Latest  Issues  'w 

‘  ‘  wTd E  AW  AKE  WEEKLY” 

Containing  Stories  of  Boy  Firemen. 


Colored  Covers. 


32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents. 


87  Young  Wide  Awake  Over  a  Volcano;  or,  The  Trick  of  the 

Mad  Provost. 

88  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Frozen  H  ydrant;  or,  Fire- 

Fighting  in  a  Blizzard. 

89  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Well  Won  Medal;  or.  Winning  Fire 

Department  Honors. 

90  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Call  for  Help;  or,  Shut  off  from  His 
x  Comrades. 

91  Young  Wide  Awake  at  the  Firemen’s  Ball;  or,  Parading  in 

the  Face  of  Death. 


WTWammi  •  — 

92  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Daring  Dive;  or,  Hot  Work  at  a 

Mill  Fire. 

93  Young  Wide  Awake  Beating  the  Flames;  or,  The  Fire  at 

the  Gas  W’orks. 

94  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Battle  for  Life;  or,  Facing  a  Forlorn 

Hope. 

95  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Defiance;  or.  The  Bravest  Deed  on 

Record. 


“FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 

* 

Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  ^  Price  5  Cents. 


111  Jack  Merry’s  Grit;  or,  Making  a  Man  of  Himself. 

112  A  Golden  Shower;  or,  The  Boy  Banker  of  Wall  Street. 

113  Making  a  Record;  or.  The  Pluck  of  a  Working  Boy. 

114  A  Fight  for  Money;  or,  From  School  to  Wall  Street. 

115  Stranded  Out  West;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Found  a  Silver 

Mine. 

116  Ben  Bassford’s  Luck;  or,  Working  on  Wall  Street  Tips. 

117  A  Young  Gold  King;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Secret 

Caves.  i  !  j  "j  !?■■ 


118  Bound  to  Get  Rich;  or.  How  a  Wall  Street  Boy  Made 

Money. 

119  Friendless  Frank;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Became  Famous. 

120  A  $30,000  Tip;  or,  The  Young  Weazel  of  Wall  Street. 

121  Plucky  Bob;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Won  Success. 

122  From  Newsboy  to  Banker;  or,  Rob  Lake’s  Rise  in  Wall 

Street. 

123  A  Golden  Stake;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Indies. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


268  Young  Wild  West  Chasing  the  Horse  Thieves;  or,  Arietta 

and  the  Corral  Mystery. 

269  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mine  Girl;  or,  The  Secret  Band 

of  Silver  Shaft. 

270  Young  Wild  West  Exposing  the  Express  Robbers;  or,  With 

Arietta  in  Gold  Dust  City. 

271  Young  Wild  West  and  th%  Cowboy  Trailer;  or,  Th* 

Ranchman’s  Revenge. 

272  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Missing  Scout;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Madman. 


273  Young  Wild  West  Doomed  to  Death;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Rifle  Queen. 

274  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Golden  Trail;  or,  The  Mystery  of 

Magic  Pass. 

275  Young  Wild  West  Fighting  the  Indians;  or,  The  Uprising 

of  the  Utes. 

276  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Cattle  Range;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

“Bad”  Cowboy. 

277  Young  Wild  West’s  Gallop  for  Glory;  or.  The  Death 

League  of  Ace  High. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


Of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN 


from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct  Cut  out  and  fill 
‘  THEWSAMBeAPsrlM00NBye  We6klieS  ^  W  ^  and  We  WiU  Send  them  t0  -vou  b-v 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . j  ’  ’  ’ 

-  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  «  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . . . ^ 
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SECRET  SERVICE  , 

0L1>  AND  VOUNU  KING  B1UDY,  DETECTIVES. 

Price  5  cents.  32  Pages.  Colored  Covers.  Issued  Weekly. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

410  The  Bradys  and  “Mr.  Mormon"  ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  Salt  Lake 

411  The  Bradys  and  the  Cellar  of  Death;  or,  Ferreting  out  the  Bos¬ 

ton  Crooks.  ^  . 

412  The  Bradys’  Lake  Front  Mystery  ;  or,  A  Queer  Case  from  Chi¬ 

cago. 

413  The  Bradys  and  the  Dumb  Millionaire;  or,  The  Latest  Mall 

Street  Lamb. 


414  The  Bradys'  Gold  Field  Game  ;  or,  Bounding  up  the  Nevada  Mine 

Brokers.  „  ,  ,, 

415  The  Bradys  and  Dr.  Hop  Low  ;  or,  The  Deepest  Mott  Street  Mys¬ 


tery. 

416  The  Bradys  and  the  Beaumont  Oil  King ;  or,  Three  “Bad"  Men 

from  Texas. 

417  The  Bradys  and  the  Prince  of  Persia ;  or,  After  the  Tuxedo 

Crooks. 

418  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Darke ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  China 

Liner. 

419  The  Bradys  and  the  Canton  Prince;  or,  M’orking  for  the  Chinese 

Minister. 

420  The  Bradys  and  “Diamond  Don"  ;  or,  The  Gem  Smugglers  of 

the  “Arctic." 

421  The  Bradys  and  Banker  Banks ;  or,  Caught  on  a  MTall  Street 

Clew. 


422  The  Bradys  in  Little  ’Frisco ;  or,  The  Case  of  Ting  Long  Lee. 

423  The  Bradys  and  the  Check  Raisers  :  or.  After  a  M’all  Street  Gang. 

424  The  Bradys  and  the  Bad  Land  Bears  ;  or,  The  Bone  Hunters  of 

South  Dakota. 

425  The  Bradys  and  the  Car  Crooks  :  <7r,  M’orking  for  the  Frisco  Line. 

426  The  Bradys  and  the  “Queen  of  the  M’est"  ;  or,  Trailing  the  Ari¬ 

zona  Gem  Thieves. 

427  The  Bradys  and  the  M7all  Street  Money  Fakirs ;  or,  The  Mys¬ 

terious  Mr.  Mix. 

428  The  Bradys  and  the  Chink  Smugglers ;  or,  The  Hurry  Call  to 

Canada. 

429  The  Bradys  and  Kid  Joaquin  ;  or,  The  Greasers  of  Robbers’  Can¬ 

yon. 

430  The  Bradys  and  Gump  High  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Ruined 

Joss  House. 

431  The  Bradys  and  the  River  Pirates ;  or,  After  the  Dock  Rats’ 

Hall. 


432  The  Bradys  and  the  Silent  Five ;  or,  The  Secrets  of  Shadyside 

Gang. 

433  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  King  ;  or,  Braving  the  Perils  of  Peli 

Street. 

434  The  Bradys’  P.Ieecker  Street  Mystery  ;  or,  The  House  MTth  a 

Hundred  Doors. 

435  The  Bradys  Among  the  Frisco  Gold  Thieves  ;  or.  The  Black  Band 

of  Old  Dupont  Street. 

436  The  Bradys  and  the  Doctor's  Death  League  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of 

the  Boy  in  Red. 

437  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  Trappers  ;  or,  Hot  Times  on  M’hirlwind 

Lake. 

438  The  Bradys  and  the  House  of  Skulls ;  or,  The  Strange  Man  of 

Five  Points. 

439  The  Bradys’  Daring  Deal  :  or.  The  Bargain  M’ith  Dr.  Death. 

440  The  Bradys  and  the  Coffin  Man  ;  or,  Held  in  the  Ilduse  of  the 

Missing. 

441  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Dwarf;  or,  The  Queue  Hunter  of  the 

Barbary  Coast. 
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448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 

455 


The  Bradys  Among  the  Handshakers;  or,  1  rapping  the  Conlideuce 

Thv  Bradys  and  the  Death  Trunk  ;  or,  The  Chicago  Secret  Seven. 
The  Bradys  and  Mr.  Magic;  or,  After  the  Ihumbless  League. 
The  Bradys’  Double  Trap;  or,  M’orking  the  Night  Side  ol  New 

TheU Bradys  and  the  Gun-Boat  Boys;  or,  Unraveling  a  N’avy  Yard 

They  Bradys  and  "Old  Foxy";  or,  The  Slickest  Crook  in  New' 

The°Bi  adys  and  the  Fan  Tan  Players  ;  or.  In  the  Secret  Dens  of 
Chinatown. 

The  Bradys  and  the  Three  Black  Stars  ;  or,  The  Million  Lost  in 

the  Meadows.  ^  mi-  ,.  „ 

The  Bradys’  Church  Vault  Mystery ;  or,  Tracking  the  Bowery 

K*ikirs 

The'  Bradys  and  “Gum-Shoe  Gus"  ;  or,  Hunting  the  M’hite  M’ay 

The1  Bradys  and  the  Belfry  “Owls";  or,  Trailed  to  the  Tombs. 
The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Juggler;  or,  The  Opium  Fiends  Re¬ 
venge. 

The  Bradys  after  “7SX"  ;  or,  Caught  by  a  Sing  Sing  Clew. 

The  Bradvs  and  the  Telegraph  Boy  ;  or,  Exposing  the  Leag 


League  of 


Three. 

456  The  Bradys’  Six  Bell  Clew ;  or,  The  Masked  Men  of  the  Magic 


457  The  Bradys  and  the  Queen  of  the  Highbinders;  or,  The  M’ar  of 
the  Tongs  and  Leongs. 

45S  The  Bradys  and  the  Floating  Head  ;  or,  The  Clew  Found  in  the 
River. 


459  The  Bradvs  After  Captain  Death  :  or.  Saving  a  Million  in  Rubies. 

460  ’The  Bradys  and  the  M’itch  M'ornan  :  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mulberry 


Bend. 

461  The  Bradvs  and  the  Blind  Peddler  :  or.  M’orking  in  the  Dark. 

462  The  Bradys  Chasing  the  "Queer”  Makers  ;  or.  The  Missing  Secret 

Service  Man. 

463  The  Bradys  and  the  Hop  Crooks  :  or.  The  Hidden  Man  of  China¬ 

town. 

461  The  Bradys’  Double  Death  Trap;  or.  After  the  St.  Louis  Seven. 
465  The  Bradys  and  the  Trunk  Tappers ;  or,  Solving  a  Railroad 
Mystery. 


> 


466  The  Bradys’  Church  Clock  Clew  :  or.  The  Man  in  the  Steel  Cage. 

467  The  Bradys  and  the  Six  Skeletons;  or,  The  Underground  House 

on  the  Hudson. 

168  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Fire  Fiends :  or,  Breaking  Up  a 
Secret  Band 

469  The  Bradys  and  the  Stolen  Bonds ;  or.  A  Tangled  Case  from 

Boston. 

470  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Giant  :  or.  The  Secret  of  “Little 

Syria." 

471  The  Bradys  and  Little  Chin-Chin  ;  or.  Exposing  an  Opium  Gang. 

472  The  Bradys  after  the  Bank  Street  Bunch  ;  or.  Rounding  up  the 

Dock  Rats.  "  . 
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